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(‘WE WILL GO A-YACHTING ANOTHER DAY, MISS IONE! ’ SAID GREVILLE, CONS°LING HER. ] 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


—~-—— 


CHAPTER V. 


Icnz Ancupate’s accident proved to be a 
somewhat more serious matter than Greville 
first imagined. 

He blamed himself entirely for the unfor- 
tunate affair. 

“Of couree I ought to have warned your 
daughter,” he said to Mrs. Archdale, ‘‘to be 
carefal of the brass on the stairs; but I am so 
accustomed to the things myself I forgot all 
about poor Miss Ione’s little feet being unused 
to such slippery ground !"’ 

“Tone ought not-to have gone below!” 
Audley said, coldly. 

She was standing by, outwardly calm and 
collected, inwardly farious with her sieter for 
this clever and un+xpected move, and also 
sick with disguet at the scheme which she saw 
now had been planned between Ione and her 
Mother to cement this acquaintance wish 
Greville Earne into a friendship, and then 
into something more. 





She made no protestations of sorrow over 
Tone’s pain, although, trath to tell, the fall that 
had been deliberately planned had ended in 
real diacomfort and tronble to Ione; and she 
offered no sympathy to her mother, who came 
up from Greville’s cabin so pale and anxious- 
looking us to win his entire wacm heart. 

‘* Tone had no rizht to go over that part of 
the yacht!’’ Audley said, coldly. ‘‘ If she 
will do these thicgs she must not be surprised 
at disagreeable consequences |” 

Greville was aunoyed with her. 

“I don't think Miss Tone did much harm, 
Miss Archdale,” he said coldly, thinking her 
& disagreeable and unsympathetic creature, 
** She is only a child, and not having been on 
board a yacht before she very naturally wished 
to see all there was to see.” 

‘She is such a baby, and so delicate !'’ the 
mother sighed. ‘'Lord Greville, may I ask 
you to let someone take Audley ashore? I 
think, if you will permit me, I should like my 
maid tocomehere, She is very clever, and can 
be of nee in helping to move my darling.” 

“ We must wait till we hear the dooctor’s 
verdict, and if he thinks it unwise Miss Ione 





should ba moved, you muat reconcile yourself 
to the Pearl and its rather awkward acosmmo- 
dation for a day or two," Greville said, qaiokly. 

Mrs. Archdale thanked him warmly, and he 
left her spsaking to Audley. 

“I think it will be as well you do vont 
return,” the mother said, coolly. ‘ Your 
manner about your sister is so strange, Aadley, 
Iam afraid of attracting attention to it.’’ 

Audley’s fair face flashed angrily. 

‘More hypocrisy!” she said. bitterly. 
* Are you not satiefied yet, mother? or ¢o you 
want more failure and indignity?” 

“ You are & fooliab, jealous young woman!” 
Mrs, Archdale said, calmly, ‘‘and lately you 
have taken to talk in a very peculiar an 
ridiculous manner. If you are not saticficd 
with your life, Audley, it is your own to do 
what you like with. There are plenty of 
oo :xpations open to you, and my purse will be 
spared some heavy expense!” 

Andley looked at her mother quietly out of 
her cold, blue eyes. 

‘‘'Poank you!” sheanswered. “TI hava nr 
intention of altering my life, and you know 
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that very well, m@ther, What Ioro@hares 
| : 


“Phen, mp dé@r,” Mes, Archdale . said, 
sweeily, yet decidedly, ‘try to conform to 
my wishes a little more anbiébly, ead tny ‘ta 
curb your jealousy of your sieter. You do 
not improve your appearance, Audley, with 
thess perpetual bad iempers, and your future 
will be decidedly uncertain if you lose your 
looks!" 

Then, ignoring the sudden fiush that 
mounted to the girl’s face, Mra. Archdate gave 
her orders in a suave, gentile way, impressing 
Audley once again that it was useless to rebel 
againss her fate, and that the sooner she 
crushed down these flickering desires for 
something higher, something more honourabie 
and satisfactory, the better for ocr peace of 
minc,. 

She went back to thegpartment, and wailed 
the resuitof her mother’e_ man cuvres, 

The dod¥er, calied in bastily, pronounced 
tle injury tothe small footto be infinitesimal. 
Is was not of ber anole Rome complained, how- 
ever. but of heg back. 

“It ia simost impemtible to ascertain 
exactly how, far @he is ipjared,” the medical 

id to 


man said ge who was waiting 
anxiously on desk. “ euffera such pain 
when she is moved. I fanoy it is only a severe 
museular rick; bat I think it will be better to 
let her rest for a day or so before inquiring 
farther into the matter,” 

‘T singerely traesit is nothing serious. Z 

f for a 

thing ‘ 
Fraeer 
“ Poor little thing ! 


‘Of conrse this upsets all our etrange- | sadden delight, 


ments!” Mr. Fracer replied, not expressing 
rouch syuspathy for the pretty ps tions. ‘ 

Greville nodded hie head. 

~ We cannot 
days, Avgelotti bas jast tolii me he mest 
return te town en route for several country 
onees, and Fellows and Bradley ere bork 
goieg. There is only Seymour and youreall, ; 
You know, dear old chap, if you don’t care 
about eiepping——” 

“'Pheanks, I am very comfortable, Gees, 
and I think I wili stay jast to keep Dag out 
of micchief.”’ a igi 


So matters were arranged, and, ae we knew, 
Lord Danstam wrote to his mother at Barzack- 
bourne, giving her all the news, q 

Mre. Apebcale and her maid were installed 
in the yacht, aad Oswald was sent om shore 
to look after Addiey. 

Grevilie had not seen Ione sinee her unfor- 
tunste stumble, but on the afternoon of the 
fourth day he was inquiring at her cabin door 
as usual for the latest balletin when Mrz. 
Archdale summoned him in with a smile. 

‘*Come in and cheer up a naughty child ! 
Lord Greville,” she said. 

Greville entered his own cabin as if he were 
enteribg a sanctuary, and something like a 
psiz aud a thrill went through his heart as 
his eyes fell on Ione, lying a mass of white 
sitk and lace on the nerrow berth, her glorious 
hair unboond, and two big tears trickling 
down her pale cheeks from those large won- 
grous eyes, 

“Are youin such pain?" the young man 
said, involuntarily, 

Ione had hastily brashed away her tears, 
coloured violently, and was looking lovely and 
aby. 

‘Here ig a very silly little person who 
imagines, because she happens to have fallen 
down and bruised herself @ little bit, she will 
never run or walk again, Lord Greville. Now, 
will yon be £0 kind as totry and knock such 
nonsense ont of her young head, and tell her 
that in twoor three days’ time at the most 
she will be back on the Digte like all other 
good children ? * 

. — sat down, and took Tone’s thin hand 
in his, 

“Ob! you must not think such dreadfal 
things, Miss fone. Why, Dr. Marsh telis me 


— , em = - 
I 


ssibly leave for the next few | instead of 


a SSS = 
-“T @im @ch a trouble,” “Tene whispemed 

+ ihok, yes meeting Mis with all @he 

Mano pleading of a chill. OF 2 
Greville’s heart thrilled again beneath that 
ik 


How lovely she was! poor little thing! 

“A icouble to whom?" he asked, still 

ing her hand ia bis. 

Tone coloured faintly. 

“To you, Lord Greville’ Mother has told 
me you were just going away, and all your 
plans are chenged, and your friends have lefé 
you, and s 

‘*What a chapter of troubles!'’ Greville 
said, lightly pressing the little hand. 

** And ali through me!” Ione said, her lips 
just quivering. 

Mrs. Archdale watched her daughter with 
pride and satisfaction. 

‘* She is cleverer than I imagined,” she said 
to hereelf. ‘ Nothing could be better done! 
A little too mugh end the whole thing would 
be unnatural, —He is touched in the right 
way!” 

“T have been trying to impress her with 
the fact that this dreadfal trouble will seon be 
remew ou will be restored to your 
comforts again, 

em 


ord Greville.” : 

¥ comfortable, I assure you. 
| Now, Mus eet I shall be very angry if 
‘you even oink of exch @ thing again. I em 


its beantiful eppointment= 

‘How I should love to go 4 

in The Pearl, Lord Greville |” r 
‘a handsome face beamed 


i soy Rnd, 
eires Tone back to the Digue, 
¥ to join you, and ebme 

> 


; very kind!” Mrs. Archdale 
F began, in = dubious way, ‘but what will Dr. 


} iovcy 1 sale frome nts, ‘cot beanaay 


“Dam serel well twice 
amp get aa-quic 
Bly aasting Mrs. ped to 
wy. ‘‘lameure Lae Loy tig tres- 
already ma oD on Lord 
reville’s kindmess. fF i slteart 
“Nothing of the sort, 
fied Marsh at o 


anything you like, 
Archdale!” 

“I feel I onght to say ‘no, with many 
regreta,’’’ was the reply given, with a amile, 
“ bat——"” 

‘“‘Bat you won't!” Greville broke in, 
heartily. “Come, that ia right. Ah! Miss 
Ione you sea we have triamphed!”’ 

‘Not without Dr. Marsh’s eanotion,”’ Mra. 
Archdale said, laughingly. 

Greville rose from his seat. 

‘Mast you go?” Ione said wistfalty, like 
@ child. 

He said something about seeing her directly, 
and walked away, feeling a sort of carious 
excitemont and satiefaction. 

Dick Fraser was alone on deck, 

“Jolly hot here, Grev!” he said, with a 
yawn. “I shall be glad when wea can move 
about a bit.” 

“We will do that to-morrow, if pozsible, 
Dick,’ Greville said, whistling to the bo'sue 
to take him ashore. 

** Is Miss Archdale well enough to ba moved, 
then, this evening?’ Dick Fraser asked, 
quickly. 

Greville informed him of the proposed plan 
of action. 

“T am just going to find Marsh if I oan,- 


You must say ‘yes,’ Mrs, 





you are going on famously!" 


' Like you, I'am giad to be moving. This 


it} 
long ia | “ 
; ey Faxing. gp 4 ity ~ootpremant 


Sa 


Ostend harbog? is by mo means the pleasantest 

208 in the #orld. ere's Dap ?'* 

~ “@one @hore,” Mec, Frasen dnswereg 
tersely. F 

“ Will you come with me, Dick?” Greville 
asked, as the second mate signified the Gingey 
was waiting. 

“-T00 lazy 1”? was Mr, Fraser's anewer, 

He sat and watched, the Jittle boat carry 
Greville away. : 

‘Am I miejadging these people?" he mused’ 
to himself. ‘ After all, the accident was more 
real than I imegined, and if they co stay on 
board—well, are they worse than a dozen 
others who would be only too glad of the 
chance of a little yachting? It is a bad 
habit, Dick, my boy,” lighting new cigarette, 
“this mistrusting and doubting, not like 
you quite. Yeti you an’t help your. 
self ; and the fact is you are not only very fond 
of that. poor delicate aunt of yours, bat you have 
@ decided weakness for your pood.lovkiag, 

fm ey and ee to kee 

mateatool of himeelf; if,” Dick 
repeated to himself, “Mrs. Archilale means 
the business 2 think she does—well, then 
Greville, old ‘bey, you will be as near making 
efeolot yourselt asis-possible to be; aad the 
ing 1 eaadoisto keepmy weather eye 

' , ead do the Beat I can to Steer you lear 


of aay Seite the yacht.an hour ar sc 


The Peart tifted 
Wiig over the 
% Ostend a 


mz 2 q noe behind, 
Pa mamas 


- wR give L¢ ve me sometiling to do, 
Ww a 4 
ag! I want you to take a boli- 
(are g 80 white and delicate.” 

e strong afm horse)” Marty aid, 
* ee ee, “Ten't 


no metter what plight she is in 

deontifal; whereas we poor 

yhave to study our few good 

points, and work every means we can to have 

them perpetually prominent, so that we make 
some little impression somewhere! ”’ 

**T don’t see that beauty is of much value,” 


Mary said, stirring her coffee slowly. ‘ Cer- 

tainly,’’ she added, bitterly, ‘‘if, as you say, 

Esther, I possees it, it has not done much for 
” 


“You talk as if your life were ended!” 
Esther answered, quietly. ‘You, a girl of 
twenty-two!” 

Mary pushed her toast and coffee from her. 

© & girl of twenty-two! Is it possible I am 
only twenty-two!  Eather, I feel a hendred 
sometimes!" 

‘So do I, my dear, when I bave a fidgety 
sitter and the lightie bad’! Now, dariiog, do 
}eat some breakfast. You must not starve 
yourse!f, Mary !” . 

Mary roueed herself from her morbid, 
miserable thoughts. 

‘« What time do you go to your stadio?" 

‘* I must be there by ten. I have # new head 
to do this morning. Will yoa come. dear?’ 

“ You kmow I will, Esther, and I will bring 
a book and read to yon while you werk." 

Esther bent forward and: kiseed the psle, 
lovely face, and they were silent for a moment, 
both thinking écep! 





y. 
“Tf I thought she did not oare—if all that 
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she fancied was love for him were only dead |” 
Esther said to hereelf. 

Mary’s thoughts Had flown back to Ostend 
and the moonlight, and the fair, noble, hand. 
some face that looked-at her so kindly, and 
secined #0 fall of goodness. The pale cheeks 
pad a touch of cdlout usshs asked, suddenly, — 

“ Esther, I—I -want to do something 
foe me! Will you lend me ten pounds?” 

Esther rose immediately. 

« f will write a cheque and get it cashed aa 
we go to the stddio: Is ten ercugh, darling? 
Shall I—” 

“No, no, I only want ten, and that not for 
long, I hope,”’ Mary said, hurriedly, and a 
little nervously. “I must get work again as 
goon as poseible,” 

Esther's clever brows knitted as she hur- 
riedly filled in the Gheque, bnt she said 
nothing to thie, 

« When first I had & bankivg account,” she 
observed a6 she came back to tha breakfast 
table, “I wae so delighted with the idee I 
amused myself by writing cheques to every- 
body. It waea pleasure I soon tired of.” 

Mary was sifent, The delicate generosity 
of her friend touched her deeply. 

She felt she would like to have told Esther 
all about thut short meeting with Greville 
Farne on the moonlit digne, yet when she 
would have spoken something sesmed to rise 
and prevent her—a sort of shyness which was 
not quite comprehensible, but'which was there 
all the same, 

As for Esther, she did noé give the transac- 
tion a eecond’s thought. She was only too 
grateful to be enabled to help ter darling wien 
she neededit; and as Mary had told her Mme, 
Nortier had dismissed her without any money 
whatsoever there was nothing unnatural in 
Mary coming to her for tetmporary aesistance; 
and, indeed, her mind. was too fall of Mury’s 
past and fature to held much else. 

As they rose and put on their hats to go 
round te the studio Esther reaplved te broach 
the subject that was worrying her. 

“How lucky you did not. take those old 
priat frocke and. things with you when you 
went to Belgium?" she said, as she surveyed 
Mary froma distance. 

The soft, pink cotton, with its narrow band 
of white embroidery, and a straw bai witha 
eluster of pink flowers in it, had quite meta- 
morphosed the Mary of last night. 

She looked at least four or five years younger 
than she really was, and was aa unlike the 
worn, sombre eyed woman, (Hose image and 
voice had haunted Greville so persistently), as 
is was possible te be, 

Esther mentally decreed that in Mary's 
case aud unfortunate position such beauty 
aid attraction was almost too much. 

_Aud I fear for her,” the tender-hoarted 
gitl thought sadly; ‘‘ her sorrow is not over 
et. Mery is no ordinary weman, and will 

d no ordinary life. Oh! if fhat brute were 

only dead. I can’t help béing wicked when I 
think of him!” 
_ Before they left the house Mary took e pen 
in hand and addressed. an envelope to Lord 
Greville Earne at the smart clab address 
printed on his card. 

She hesitated a moment, then with a slight 
flash took @ piece of note-paper and wrote: 
: With Sincere and gratefal thanks,” and then, 
slipping the paper into the envelope, she left 
the latter unfastened and pat it‘ iato her 
pocket, 

Immediately ‘the cheque was cashed sh 
would enclose the bank-note, register it, an 
80 despatch and.discharge her debt. 

She found aa. easy opportunity to do all 
this, and as ehe Jeff the post-office she gave & 
Sizh—a sigh of relief—and yet of a carious sort 
of regret, 

She sat dreaming in a corner of Esther's 
studio—a very big ordinary London room, 
transformed by clever touches and mysterious 
odds-and.ends of furniture and bangings .into 
* qaaint and picturesque abode. Mary’s ad- 
miration for her friend's working place was 
absolately sincere, 





“Tt is full of rest and peace,” she said, as 
she flung hergel* into a wide-cushioned seat 
by the low oblong sort of window that looked 
out over the tops of the other honses +0 where 
the green of the trees was to be caught. The 
room was. lit fromthe top by » large skylight, 
so that this little window was for ornament 
rather than use. 

Esther prepared her brashes and para. 
phernalia for work. Her sitter was « profes. 
sional model this morning. 

**Jast for the moment 40 few people are in 
town, more’s the pity,’’ she said to Mary; 
‘for when they come back the days beyia to 
shorten in @ most alarming fashion, aud one 
has. to snatoh the light as best one may.” 

‘** But you have someone ia town, bave you 
not, Esther?” 

“Yee, Old Mrs. Bowen—old nuisance, [ 
am half iaclined to wish I had never accepted 
her commission. She wants me to be like 
Rachel, and make her besutiful for ever—a 
difficalt task, And then there is Mies Murtin- 
gale, the actross, she is charming. You have 
= ber photographs ? Taisia my skerch; so 
ar.” 

Mary ronsed herself to look at the pretty 
face that was so eloquent with thovghs and 
meaning. 

“ She looks good |" she said iovolantarily. 

“ And ia so,” Esther finished gensty. ‘* You 
will like her, darling! But now to work. Don't 
attempt to read, Mary. Juss lic back andenjoy 
yourself, It isso lovely to be able to turn round 
and lock at you—aimoet like a dream !”’ 

“ You are a silly petsom!’’ Mary eaid, with 
& faint smile ; and then. she rested against the 
cushions, and watohed Eether stand before her 
easel, and in a quick, yet masterful way 
transfer the likeness of the rather dirty boy 
who stood on the little raised platform to the 
canvas stretched before her. 

It was, indeed, like a dream to Mary to sit 
thers so quietly aad fuxarious!y. Her brain 
was'a cacions jamble. The events of the last 
few months seemed to have faded into the dis- 
tance, carrying with them that overpowering 
horror and fear that the memory of Paul Co- 
sanza had kept clear and distinct, even after 
the silence, and, as it were, safety of the years 
that had gone since that memorable day when 
she fied from Paris and from him. 

Not once in all this time had Mary so much 
av had a sign from her husband. She did not 
even know whether he existed or not ; but the 
mere suggestion of freedom by death was a 
thenght sho did not permit to live for a 
moment; and she felt— she knew not why ox- 
actly—that if Pau! had been dead she must 
have had some presentiment of the event. 

Now and then she had caught a glimpse of 
some man whom she remembered she had met 
in those short, horrible months of her so-called 
married life, arid she had shrunk back from the 
mere chance of re tion, She had been 
almost unable at first, after her iltmess, to go 
out into the streets lest she should come across 
that dark, pioturerque, handeome face that was 
such alie to the nature. it masked. But by 
degrees Eather’s comfort and common sense 
weaned her feat away. 

Why should she imagine Paul would haunt 
her footsteps and dog her life, when the one 
thing he desired 6 than ancther was to be 
free of her for ever? Yet; thongh she grew 
by degrees more sensible, end legs fearfal, for 
months and'toonths Mary could not see a dark 
Ttalian face without'a shiver, nor conld ahe 
listen to @ man’s singing without growiug faint 
and sick. 

Pau! Coganza used tosing like anangel. Hie 
voice was laden with the most exquisite 
melody, the most tender pathos, the moat 
fervid passion, It was an extraordinary voices, 
and one that was a sort of passport to ite 
owner all the world over. He could no more 
help singing than he could help breathing; and 
even when her girlish heart was fall to over. 
flowing with misery and bitterness—when her 

roud nature sank beneath the man’s callous 
insults and indignities—Mary would be taken 





out of herself when he sat down to sing, and 
for the time would forget everything, 

Music was a passion tober, She had loved it 
since first she could remember, yet when the 
ead came, when she fled to England a fagitive, 
bearing. as she thought, a jasting shame on 
her head, when ber child bad been born and 
ebe had siragyled back to life again so slowly, 
one of she most fierce and decided feclings in 
her tortured breast was the revuision of thig 
love for sweet sounds and tender voices. She 
would shiver at the faintest whieper of a man 
singing, and the music withio her own nature 
eeemed bushed for ever. 

Afser the ricdel had been dismissed Esther 
oame and threw herself down on the seat 
beside Mary. 

“ What are your thonghis, darling?” she 
aeked. 

Mary roused herself. 

“I was wondering whether I dare ask old 
Mr. Craven, of Brierley, to give me another 
reference. Iam afraid he wil! begia to tire of 
saying 1am everything I shoald be, when I 
am euch * perpetual faiore |" 

** Tne Rector knows the world, my dear, and 
he will rot misjadge you.” 

* §sill there is no denying the fact. 
failure, Eether.” ; 

Esther was silent for a moment. 

‘* Dearest,” she said at lengsh, ‘‘ will no. 
thing move you ia your determination to go ont 
aysin? Will you notgive me the pleasure—tho 
great bappiness—— 

Mary bent forward and closed the eager 
lips. 
zm Eather,dear,” she said hurriedly, earnestly, 
‘‘don'’s ask me. I must work, Yoa uader- 
stand dear; I must work. I—muat!” 

* Bat to go out alone in the world to 
have to bear insalst,”’ Esther began passion- 
ately, then cheeked hereelf. ‘' Mary,’’ she 
said, slowly, * you shall work, wy darling, bat 
you shall work in another way. You have had 
enough of servitude ag companion; itis an 
impossible life for yon, Your beauty com- 
mends a beter fate than being a sort of snbli- 
mated lady’s-maid,”’ 

‘* What would you propose ?” Mary asked, 

Esther paused. 

‘ There ig always art!” she said. 

* Bat, alas! I cannot paint the very least 
in the world!” 

‘**Bat you can sing ?” 

‘* Sing!” Mary looked suddenly at her 
friend, her wonderfal eyes bine ag sapphires. 
She drew breath quickly, ‘‘ Esther, that would 
ba impossible!” 

‘* Why impossible, my darling! Think for 
& moment, Mary! What are your objec- 
tiona?”’ 

Mary rose and began to walk to and fro the 
length of the stadio, and Esther continued to 
speak,— 

** You have a lovely voice. Oh! yes I know 
you have nos sung for years; but the voics ig 
there,and with practice will return in three‘old 
strength.’ Calture you do not nea, for you 
studied well when you were with Lady Moa- 
tyn. What is to hinder you? You are your 
own mistress. The fotnre lies before you, 
Ts it that you dread the publicity because 

” 


Tama 


‘Of Pani?” Mary finished. She had come 
to a standatill by the easel. and stood with ono 
white hand brushing the dark hair from her 
hot brows. “In theory,’ she said, weurily, 
“perhaps Iam afraid of coming in contact 
with him, and yet why should I fear bim ?” 

‘Save that he is a villuin and a coward I 
gee no reason why,” Esther said, quietly. 

She was watching Mary's face narrowly. 
It was an old test she was trying. If there 
was @ spark of lovein Mary's heart for the 
man who had rained her young life— sosundrel 
and blackguard at he was—she wenld not 
listen to this abuse-of him, even theugh ehe 
knew he deserved every word. 

Esther's heart beat quickty for the moment. 
Then she drew a deep breath of relief as Mary 
spoke bitterly, coldly. 

“Villain and coward, indeed !"’ she 
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slowly. ‘‘Peay Heaven there are not many 

men so bad as he in this weary world!” 

It was an answer to Esther's eager un- 
spoken wish. Love—or what had seemed love 
—in the young giri’s eyes was utterly dead now, 
and Mary would meet her husband, (for so 
Esther wae convinced he was). with no other 
feeling than contempt and hatred for one so 
despicable and abandoned in nature, 

** Let us look at the possibilities calmly 
and dispassionately," she said, after a second’s 
pause. ‘‘In your suocess—for, dearest, I am 
convinced you would havea success—it is by 
means unlikely that this man should come 
across your path. Well ’’—Esther made a 
gesture with her band—" if, as he has declared 
most shamefally, you are not his wife, what 
can he de to you? He will not be permitted 
to molest or interfere with one who does not 
belong to him. If, on the other hand, he 
deems it expedient and desirable to declare 
the truth, and make public the fact of his 
marriage with you, the matter will be easily 
arranged. For over three years he has 
deserted and abandoned you! You have only 
¢o appeal to justice, and your separation from 
this brute will be quickly arranged |” 

Mary listened to the qaick words in silence ; 
her lovely face was pale and weary. 

“You propose I should go on the stage?” 
ahe said at last. 

“On the concert stage and in drawing- 

* vooms,”’ was Esther's prompt reply. 
She was almost excited. The idea had 
‘some to her suddenly, but it seemed to 
be working out wonderfully well, and if 
this could only be arranged, then she could 
keep her darling with her, and guard and 
comfort her in all that happened. 

Mary faltered a little, 

**I should never have the nerve. I should 

‘break down! And then, Esther, how do we 
know my voice would last? To me it seems 
as though it had gone altogether! ” 

‘** We will try tonight! My pianois a poor 
old thing, but it does its best, and it will be 
enough to tell us whether your voice is dead 
orno!” Then Esther jamped up and came 
over to the slim, gracefal figure in the pink 
gown. “ Think, only think, Mary!” she said, 
her plain face almost pretty in its eagerness, 
“‘we need not be separated! You will earn 
your share, I mine, and we can be so happy 
together, Don’és you think it is a beautiful 

’ idea?” She kissed Mary's lips, which were 
smiling faintly, and went on quickly, ‘ Miss 
Martingale will help us. She is so kind, she 
is always ready to doa good action, and she 
is so popular just now she can do a great 
deal. If we decide on trying this, I will write 
#o her at once.” 

Mary paused a little while ong, 

A thousand thonghts seemed to fill her 
orain. In fancy she could see her aunt's cold 
hard face scowling her disapproval at thie 
move. Paul Cosanza’s handsome, false melan- 
- choly mocking at her. The several cruel 
countenances of those who had insulted and 
dismissed her ignominiously rose, too, to add 
their contempt and scorn, and then, like a 
streak of light, in a strangely sudden way, 
Greville’s face seemed to rise above them all, 
Amiling at ber, and looking at her ont of his 
kind blue eyes. 

The remembrance of bis tender courtesy 
and kindness gave her @ sort of strength. If 
she had met one such generous being, why 
should there not be more? It would be a life 
of independence. She need call no individual 
person master! She could hold her head 
proudly, as Esther did, living and breathing 
art, and, above all, she would have her faith. 
ful friend beside her to turn to in pleasure 
and sadness. There would be sympathy and 
love at home, no matter what lay beyond. 
She turned to Esther, gently,— 

‘Dearest,’ she said, earnestly, ‘when it 
comes to another separation from you—I—I 
feelf am not so strong as I was—so Esther— 

my voice still remains—I will do all you 








say, and try my Jack inthis new life. Heaven / 


rant it may be happy for you and for me, my 
ear, dear friend!" 
= * * * * 

The Pearl made a short cruise—only 
four days, and then it to run into harbour 
again, and Greville announced, with extreme 
vexation, to Mrs. Archdale that jhis captain 
informed him there was something yery wrong 
with the engines, and that the little trip must 
come to a premature end. 

Of coarse Mrs, Archdale concealed her 
disappointment in the easiest and most grace- 
fal way. Audley did not appear much con- 
cerned, bat Ione actually shed tears. 

Greville came upon her lying where he had 
himself carried her at luncheon time, and as 
he sat down beside her he was concerned to see 
tears filling her eyes. 

The trouble was soon told, and Greville set 
himself to work to try and console the child, 
a: he called her. 

“ We will go a-yachting another day, Miss 
Tone.” 

“Oh!” Ione said, with pretty petulance, 
‘‘I know what another day means, You will 
forget all about poor little me by this time 
next year! ”’ 

*'T never forget my friends!" Greville said, 
earnestly, holding the slim hand anconsciously. 
‘** You will sse, Misa Ione.” 

Tone smiled faintly. 

“I—I should not like you to forget me, 
dear Lord Greville,” she said, in her sweet 
little way. ‘ You are so kind.’ Then look- 
ing at him eagerly, ‘Mast we go away this 
very day ? I—I can't bear to leave 7'he Pearl 
and that lovely cabin.” 

* You shall come and see my other yacht,” 
Greville said, almost tenderly. He certainly 
liked Ione very much, ‘I shink you will like 
it very much. it is so cosy, and nothing ever 
goes wrong with its engines,”’ 

‘* What is it called?" Ione asked. 

‘The Katherine, after my mother. It is my 
own snog den at Barrackboarne.” 

“A room!” Ione said, qaickly, “not a 
boat?" 

‘* A room fitted up jast. like a cabin. You 
can sit there at night when the wind is blow- 
ing outside and almost imagine yourself at 
sea ” 


*‘ What a nice idea!" Ione said, and then she 
sighed; “but I am afeaid,” mournfully, “I 
shall not be able to see your yacht Katherine 
jast yet awhile!” 

“Why not?” asked Greville, hese my | her 
quite the prettiest and most delicate little 
creature he had ever seen, as she lay there 
with her red curls tossed by the wind, and the 
sunlight falling through her sunshade, toned 
into an exqaisite pink upon her cream-white 
skin 


Bee pouted and moved restlessly on her 
pillows. 

‘‘Oh! because mother has promised to go 
to some dull place ia the country—to one of 
Grandpapa Archdale’s little houses—in York- 
shire. I think.” 

‘« What part of Yorkshire?’ Greville asked, 
quickly, 

‘‘On, to a ridiculous name something like 
Wing or Dring. No! I know— Bring! Yes, 
that is it!" 

‘Dring! Why,” Greville declared, de- 
lightedly, ‘‘ why, that is quite close to us at 
ee only about a mile and a half 
away ” 

‘*Really?'’ exclaimed Ioae, her cheeks 
flashing red; ‘really, honestly and traly, 
Lord Greville? ” 

* Really, honestly, and truly, Miss Ione!” 

Her wonderfal violet eyes looked straight 
into his, There was something deeper, some- 
thing more fascinating and dangerous in their 

'aZe. 

: Greville felt his pulses thrill uncertainly, 
= a sort of delicious excitement came over 
im. 

‘‘IT am so glad,” Tone said in a low voice. 
‘“ Are you glad, Lord Greville?" 

Greville bent his head euddenly and kissed 
her small band. 
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“You kaow Iam!" he said, in a low voigg 
that was not quite steady. 

Tone’s hand rested in his, and once again 
his eyes were drawn to hers. 

“ You will not forget us when yon are a} 
Barrackbou ne, and we are in our little Cottage 
at Bring?” she said in the same low voice, 
“You will come and see us sometimes, Lord 
Greville ?’’ 

“TI will see you every day, Ione,” the 
young man answered almost involuntarily, 

Her beauty, the wonderfal sort of mesmer. 
ism in her eyes, had awakened all at once g 
kind of infatuation sach as he never fel} 


before. 

His braia seemed to whirl a little, and his 
heart beat in a quick flattering fashion as he 
relinquished Ione'’s hand and moved away, 
and she lying, looking after him as he went, 
smiled a quiet, contented smile that was not 
devoid of contempt. 

‘What fools men are!” was her quick 
thought, and with that Tone drew from 
beneath the pillow on which she was lying 4 
book with a cover bearing the title of an 
estimable standard novel, but whose contents 
would have considerably startled the writer 
of the said novel could he have beheld them— 
the eame being French both in printing 
and character, and scarcely suitable for the 
perasal of a child, such as Mrs. Archdale 
called her daughter ! 


(To be continued.) 








A PATCH OF MIGNONETTE. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XIIIL.—(continued.) 


‘**Ghe shall decide,’ he said, and when all 
was explained to her she chose between us, 
She chose my friend, she rejected me. She 
choee him, the handsome, high-bred heir toa 
princely fortune. His Christian name was 
Liovel. We used to call him Lion! That 
name suited him, suited his handsome face 
and splendid physique. 

‘‘ They were married privately, he not daring 
to let his father know; while I, a younger son, 
having to make my own way, came ap to 
London, and became a partner in a City 
house. Abont a year later I heard thut Lion's 
father, having heard of his son's 
marriage, cut him off with a shilliag, and 
closed his doors against him. I further heard 
that my friend's wife was vain and extrava- 
gant, that she had developed many vices that 
would finally lead to the utter rain of my 
poor friend. 

‘From time to time reports reached me of 
their dowaward progress in the social scale. 
At last, one day, about two years after Lionel 
Castlemaine’s marriage, one of the clerks 
brought a message to my offixe to the effect 
that a gentleman wished to speak to ms. , 

‘I desired the man to show him ia. 
minute later Lionel Castlemaine stood before 
me—a mere ghost of hia former self, so shin 
and so emaciated that I could hardly recog- 
soy itiable tale of woe when 

‘* He out a pitiable tale of woe wae! 
he related all the vanity and dissipation his 
wife's love of p'easure and admiration led her 


to, 

“ He could get no employment, and had no 
means of maintaining her, so low had he 
fallen, and so thoroughly cured of his mad 
passion for a worthless woman he said 
that if he had the means of leaving the 
country he would get out of her way by golag 


abroad, I cffered him the means on the spot; 
a handred-pound cheque was at his service, 
and more would be forthcoming if required. 

“ Well, he went to Brisbane, where he soon 
obtained employment, and was doing fairly 
well, when & rumour reached him that his 
wife had been untrue to him. Oa heariog 
this a wild yearning s:ized him to see the 
traitress once mora, 
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“So he returned to England, accompanied 
by Dan Nixon, 8 young man he had picked up 
shortly after his marriage, who acted as servant, 
and was very faithfal to him. Liorel Castle- 
maine searched London for his wife before 
he came to me, 

“He called one day in a most miserably 
dejected state. He found Miriam, but she 
qwas the wife of another. Under pretence of 
delieving him dead she had married again. 
She was living in a charming place by the 
river, which her present husband, a man of 
title, had presented her with. 

“Lion had paid her an unexpected visit at 
+his house, Her husband was away, and she 
tried to conciliate my poor friend, but she did 
not admit him to the house, She did not 
want the servants to ses him, go she Jed him 
to an arbour in the garden, where they had a 
long interview, and she brought him refresh. 
ments. 

‘“‘At that interview she promised if he 
kept quiet, and did not make any exposure, 
that ehe would go back to Brisbane with him. 
At parting she gave him the key of a small 
gate that would admit him to the grounds on 
the following night, that he could make his 
way to the arbonr and there await her coming, 
when they would arrange to meet in London, 
whence they would sail on the following Mon- 
day for Brisbane. 

“He came to my office the next day in fice 
spirits. He was lookicg forward hopefully to 
bis next meeting with Miriam. I did not 
like to damp hisardour by saying I mistrusted 
her—but I did. I kept my suepicions to 
myself, 

“** Good-bye, old fellow,’ he said at parting, 
in his cheery voice. 

‘Good-bye,’ I answered. ‘I'll meet you 
and Miriam to-morrow at the Cannon-street 
Hote), when you come back from Victorias.’ 





“IT forgot to mention that at his first meet- . 


ing with Miriam, after his return from 
Brisbane, he asked her about the child that 
‘was expected when he went away. 

“She told him that it was dead—that the 
babe was a girl, and lived only a few days 
after its birth. 

“I also forgot to mention that Lionel 
Castlemaine a favourite black collie dog, 
of which he was very fond. The dog had 
been named Lion after himeelf. 

“When he went away he left thie dog in 
Miriam’s keeping. She never parted with it. 
Even when she married a peer, she did not 
part with Lion’s dog. 

‘*When Lion Castlemaine left London that 
afternoon to keep his appointment with 
Miriam he was accompanied by. his faithfal 
fervant, Dan Nixon, who, according to what 
he afterwards told me, waited outside while 
his master let himself into the grounds. 

“When he was gone about an hour he 
returned in a fearfal passion, vowing that 
she had deceived him and disappointed him, 
that .she never intended to meet him in the 
garden, and he expressed his determination 
to go up to the houee and denounce her. 

“No persuasion on the man's part could 
deter his master from this course; he broke 
away from Nixon, when he endeavoured to 
hold him back, 

“Nixon did uot follow him; bat the loud 
barking of a dog, and other sounds of con- 
fusion, convinced him that his reckless master 
had put bis threat into execation. 

“He retarned once more to where he left 
Nixon waiting. He was dreadfally upset. 
He said she wanted to b-file him, bat he 
insisted upon her meeting him in the arbour, 
and he was going back there to wait for her; 
but he came oat to send Nixon back to the 
4nn to wait for him there, in case he might 
be delayed. . 

“ Next day I waited for my old friend, bnt 
he came not, The hours went by; I would not 
leave the office lest he might arrive. 

Every moment I expected him to appear 
with his wife, lookiog happy and content as 
he did the day before, and with the old glad 





light in his eyes that I had not seen since he 
left Cumberland. 

** At last, tired of waiting, and getting angry 
and impatient, 1 went out to a neighbouring 
lancheon-bar to get some refreshments, leaving 
word for Lionel, if he called, that I would not 
be long. 

‘*On my return I was told by one of the 
clerke that there was a gentleman in my 
office, and I hurried in to meet my friend. 
Oa pushing open the door I stood face to face 
with Dan Nixon. 

«I gave a great start; I don’t know why I 
did so, but I felt instinctively that something 
had gone wrong. 

‘‘* Where's your master?’ I asked, abruptly. 

‘** Ah! that’s jest wot I should like to know, 
Mister Stewart. I've clane lost ‘an this 
time,’ Nixon answered, with a patois and a 
drawl that made me sometimes fancy he was 
an American Irishman. 

‘+ * What do you mean?’ I asked, with a 
strange misgiving. 

‘*T¢ means like this, sir, that things are 
beginning to look uncommon suspicious agin 
that dainty lady who used to be Missus Castle- 
maine, but who is now Lady Lyle. On!’ he 
says, ‘you needn’t look so very much surprised. 
I keeps my hi’s open, and knows how many 
beans makes five as well as any fellar about,’ 
he says. mysteriously. 

‘** Well, what do youknow? Do you know 
where your master is, and why he has not 
kept his appointment ?’ 

‘Tl tell ’ee, Mister Stewart,’ he says. 
‘When my master was a-going-up the river 
yesterday, he asked me to go with him. 
went, and when we reached The Willows he 
said to me, ses ‘ee, ‘ Dan, you atay here ‘till I 
come back, I got to call at Lady Lyle's on 
basiness,’ Well, I waits, and after a while I 
heard a dog bark sucha «lad joyous bark as 
if the animal were half frantic with pleasure 
at meeting somebody ’ee had not seen for a 
long time.’ 

**¢ Thinks J, that’s ole Lion's voice. The 
master has found the missus and the ole dog, 
and it’s all right. Good job ole Lion ain't in 
London now, or the police ad say ‘ee wor mad.’ 

‘** A little later my master came to me. He 
was alone, and looked and be'aved like a 
dronken man. Nixon, ’ee ses, you had better 
go to the ‘Black Horse,’ and wait for me 
there. I may be delayed.’ Weill, Nixon went, 
and waited ’til closing time, bat his master 
never turned up. He went back to The 
Willows after twelve, and hung about the gate 
till daybreak. 

“At six o'clock an old man came along, 
who opened one of the gates, and lefs it ajar 
when he passed through. 

“Nixon, takiogadvantageof the opportunity, 
slipped in after him, and by keeping in the 
shrubbery followed him unseen. 

‘* He was rather an iofiem old man, and did 
not trouble to look back. So Nixon kept him 
in eight without being seen himself. 

“ At length the old man stopped where the 
earth had been all turned up, and very much 
torn and trampled. It was a spot where an 
old well had been filled in with mould and 
rabbish. 

** At & little distance from the site of the old 
well there was a pretty arbour; into this 
shelter Nixon crept, the old man being too 
busy shovelling and spreading the loose mould 
to notice him. 

‘‘ The inside of the arbour was ia a state of 
confusion. A small work-table that stood in 
the centre was overthrown, and one of its legs 
broken. A lady's work-basket lay on the ceat 
upside down, the contents scattered in all 
directions, The turf floor was torn op and 
trampled, and the woodbine and creepers 
around the entrance were torn down. 

‘* Taken altogether, the place bore all the out- 
ward signs of # severe struggle having taken 
place there. 

* Knowing that it was too early to make 
inqoiries at the house Nixon sat down, and 
overcome by fatigue and the loss of the last 
night's rest, fell fast asleep. 





‘‘He was awoke some time after by the sound 
of voices, and he started up and looked ont. 
The sun was shining brightly, and the old man 
was still there. 

He stood holding his hat in his hand ; before 
him, in a long white wrapper and with a black 
lace scarf wrapped about her head,stood Lady 
Lyle. She was giving directions to the 
gardener, or whatever he might be. 

‘** You will see to it, Morgan,’ she said. ‘I 
am very fond of mignonette, and I shall have 
a large bed about eight-feet square made here, 
and it shall be planted with mignonette seed. 
My old dog Lion is dead. He died ina fit, and 
I shall have him buried here in the centre of 
the mignonette bed. Iam going away for a 
few days, and when I return I shall bring a 
stone for Lion's grave. You shall help bury 
Lion abont eleven. You must not allow any- 
body to interfere with this work but yourself. 
I trust it entirely to you. You see the state 
this arbour is in! It must be restored, and 
you must have assistance to do it.’ 

‘‘ Nixon lay back and pretended to be asleep. 
He was aware of her approach by the soft 
swish of her garments, and the faint perfame 
that emanated from them. He could not hear 
her light tread on the soft mould; bat he 
knew when she reached the entrance to the 
arbour. Just bfore he was startled into wake- 
falness by her piercing screams. 

‘“*Who are you, and what brings you 
here?’ she screamed, catching Nixon by the 
shoulder, and shakinghim. Asshedidso she 
recognised him. To describe the effect upon 
Lady Lyle would be utterly impossible. 

* She tarned livid, her lips tarned blae, her 
small white teeth dug into them until the blood 
came, while her big black eyes flashed with 
scorn, and blazed with fury. He demanded his 
master from her, and she called her servants 
to push him outside the gates. Then he 
came to me as the friend of Lion Castle- 
maine. I smothered my own feelings for his 
sake. I forced my way into her presence 
and demanded him from her until she went 
into fits with terror. 

‘She went away for weeks, and I haunted 
the place when she was gone, and saw the 
mignonette bed grow into a reality—a rquare 
of odoroue flowers filling the air with perfame. 
I knew the old dog was baried there, under 
that tall white shaft ‘in memoriam’; bat I 
never saw my friend from the hour he left me 
to keep his appoiatment with Miriam to this 
moment, 

**Qne day her stepson, a handsome boy, 
came out aud asked me if I was the man that 
killed Lion. About that time the firm in 
which I was junior partner was in a very 
tottering condition. It was found that the 
presence of one of the firm was needed at 
the branch house at Melbourne, I went, my 
reason for doing so being to get away from 
the evil inficence of Miriam. 

“Oo arriviog at Melbourne our house was 
& mass of emoking roins! It had been 
burned to the ground. The horror of the 
situation and all the anxiety I had passed 
through planged me into a high fever, and 
many weeks elapsed before I returned to 
conscionsners, and then it was only to find 
myeelf a beggar. 

‘I waa on my way to Sydney, where T had 
some friends, when I fell in with Jo-+ph 
Prodgers. A few days before I had been 
robbed of all the money I had in the world.” 

* And all this time you have been talking of 
Lady Lyle, Mr. Stewart? Sheis Miriam? I 
know it. She is a—strange woman. I would 
not care to be her, though I’m not so much 
a lady!'? Mrs. Prodgera exclaims, impul- 
sively. ‘‘Bat where does your dream come 
in, Mr. Stewart?” she adds, laughingly. 

‘“* Ab, that is what I am coming to, my dear 
madam. I need not tell you what a friend 
your brother-in-law was to me, or how well 
he re-paid me for whatever service my advice 
and education had been to him. Daring the 
years I was in partnership with Mr, P; 

I never heard any tidinge of my lost friend, 
Nixon I also loat all trace of, bat within 
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last few months I have had most significant 


dreams, ‘Those two are always —| 


Lionel and Miriam—in my dreams. 


with the old light im his eyes, she with her) 
handsome face, so dark and evil. It is always) 
the same programme acted over and over! 
again.in the same way. The scene is. always | 


the arbour, I believe my poor friend -was 
done to death in that athour. I believe that 


when‘Nixonwent tosleep there that memorabie | 


momiing: that his dead master was svithin 
reach of his band. It is my firm belief that 
master and dog sleep im one grave in the 


mignonette bed. I conld not reat out there | 


in Australis, I was heunted so. I believe 


thas my old friend clamours for Christian | 


buriel, Well, I am come bere on purpose to 
search for his! hones, and if I find them they 
shall be interred with the rites to which they 
are entitled,” 

“Ob! Me. Stewart, it gives one the creeps 


to listen te-you. However, one thing you may | 


depend upon, that ie my assistance. We shall 
drive to The Willows to morrow, and PY, & 
wieit to the arbour and the mignonette bed!" 





CHAPTER XTV. 
LADY LYLE’S VISIT TO MRS, FINCH, 


Lavy Lyra, after a sleeplesa night, was up 
early. Dressing herself very quietly she par- 
took of a cup of coffee, and set ont on foot to 
the railway station, where she tock a ticket 
for Ticharit, and was soon speediag London- 
Warde. 

She looks very qniet, shongh she is ina 
atate of terrible excitement. 
accumulate. 

She raust see this Mrs, Finch, who has had 
eharge of the girl Florrie Fosbrook, and 
qvestion her about the girl's past. 

If ber suspicions are true, she will prevail 
upon Fiorrie to accompany her to Paris and 
memain with her aitogether. She will bave 
s9me.one to care for, and the girl may learn 
to.aare for ber in time. 


Arrived at Victoria she gets into a hansom, | 


apd.talis the oabman to drive to Pimlico-road, 
and Jock oat for a shop with the name of 
Fineh over the door, 

The place was easily found, and dainty 


Lacy Lyle stepped ont of the hansom and ! 


crqneed the payement with uplifted skirts, 


Tee shop was small.and over-crowded with | 


“gaock” of the cheapest order—ench geods 
ae are in daily use in the homes of the poor. 

Hex ladyskip had to gather her skirta ebout 
her to eave them from oatohing on egg-cheste, 
firewood, and big boxes of onions. 

There was nobody preeent to answer her 

estions, bat there c2zme a sound of voices 

com an inner room as of two people arguing 
some subject. 

** Do you mean to tell me you left for good ?” 
came in ® woman's angry tones. 

“Yes. They grosely insulted me, both 
mother and daugbters.”’ 

‘Incult you! Stoff! You'll find you'll 
’ave.more than that tO put np with when you 
‘ave your livin’ to ges. I'll go and see the lady 
thie yery day and ’ave an understanding. You 
pus thet ere 'hacey down, Tommy, and git 
out. 1’ve aggravation encvgh to put up with. 
Yon shan't do jest as yer like ’ere!” 

“T sin’t.a touehin’ the ‘bacoy, mother," 
somes in the bold, saney tones of a boy of 
twelve. 

‘‘Mey I ask you where yon’re going 
#o-day ?” 

* Yqu may. I'm going to take an advertice- 
Meni to the paper, awd hope for an answer in 
& day or two,” returne the younger voice. 

“Ob! you ane! You Tommy, there's a lady 
in the ehop, do 'ee hear?” 


Tonimy vaniehes, and the two women sit. 


Ailent »p¢ indignant. Then thedoor from the 
abop is pushed open, and the boy's head 
Sppears ip the opening. 

** Hi, mother, leave off rowin’ with Filo, and 
come ‘ere; the lady wants you.” 

Mza Finch stood up, and the next moment 


Her tronbles 
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appeared in, the doorway, looking very hot | 


‘It's all along o° that boy, ma'am ; ‘he’s the: 
ntigance you ever knew. Git out! will’ 


‘e¢ ; you're no good ‘cept to git trippin” peopte 


up. Git out this moment! Now, ma’am?’ 


“T won delay you five minutes. I jast 
you'h ‘be 


want to ask you a few questions if 
good enough to'answer them,” Lady Lyle gays, 
edvancing to the parlour door. 


“Come in, ma'am, ‘There’s only my daughter 
| here, ‘cept 


that boy an" he don’t count, ' 

‘* He seems to be a good boy enough—-strong, 
and healthy, and quiet!” 

‘Olt he is, is het 
boy as well as I do; you wouldn't way 
quiet. A regular pickle is that boy!” 

“Good gracious, my lady!” 


he's 


pale face flushing hotly. 


“Ts anything the matter?’ Mra. Finch 
asks in great-sorprise, as she stares from one 


to the other. 


‘| geome arrangements 


You should know that 
exclaims 
Florrie, as Lady Lyle is ushered into the 


arlonr. 
“Qh, itia youl ‘Then my task is ended,” 
Lady Lyle says, starting violently, and her 





Jack fromPeayving England just yet."= She ac. 
‘vied tim to wait antll be eouldiake is ‘bride 
swith Rio, and ‘the route from Sweden 
‘and Norway to France and Htaly. 0" "R™ v2" 

Lady Lyle lefs Victoria atabout two’clook, 
She went back to The Willows alone, her 
danghter remaining with Mre. Finch untij 
could be made for her 
/better accommodation. a 

Qa arriving at The Willows Lady Lyle 
found oy had been _ callers— Mrs. Prod- 
' and . George Stewart. a 
At sight of Mr. Stewart's card her heart 
stood still, and she staggered blindly to » 
peat. < 3} 
ee come a - England 4 
baust me? Impossil © camnot gus. 
pect! I must get away from this place 
as soon as possible. I shall go 
again to-morrow and see the agent. | 
must. get rid of The Willows, and live abroad, 
How strange that this girl should turn up 
now, boking at me with those upbraiding 
eyes so like her father’s! But I muet not 


stop to think. I-mnust be ye 
She.sat down to somal my ba and wrote 


“ Let me look at you, Mrs. Finch. Yes, 1,| three ie’ 


remember you now, although you have grown 


so stont. You are Jane Fosbrook, with whom 


I left my baby eighteen years ago!" . 
“ Yes, ma’am, My name was Jane Fosbrook, 


and I remember you ma’am, now I come to 


Icok:at you. Bat you ‘ave altered!” 
“T-have. And now, Mra. Finch, are yon 

prepared to effirem, on your solemn oath, thet 

this girl andthe little child I placed in your 


charge eighteen years ago are one and ‘the 


eame ?”’ 


“That I can, my lady, I never had no 
other to look after but yours, and I never bad 


any of my own only that boy Tommy, as is 
enough to worry a body to death, so he is.” 
Then this is my dear child for whom 1 
sought so long! Fiorrie, how will you like me 
for a mother?”’’ and Lady Lyle put her hands 


out ag if to embrace the young girl, bat 
Florrie shrank back, 

“ You! my Jady, you mother! I cannot 
anderstand how you can be my mother!” 


“Why, you are my danghter by my fire: 
husband, Lionel Castlemaine. Your name is 
Florence Castlemaine. I was compelled by 
wvircumstances to put you ous to nurse in your 
infaney.” 

“‘ And where is my father?” the girl asks, 
with a look and tone of inoredality. 


“Dead! After his death I married Lord 
Lyle. Why do you look at me so coldly?” 


* Because I have no sympathy in the 
matter. Why did you leave me to strangers 
and never claim me until now—and now onty 
because some accidental. cireametance betrayed 
roy identity ?”’ 

“My child! my child! you are my child, 
and you must own me fer your mother,” the 
unhappy woman cried, wringing her hands. 

At this moment Mre, Finch caught sight of 
a tall figare entering the shop. A very 
familiar figure it is, too! 

* Oh, Piorrie | here’s Mr. Carew!" the good 
woman says, in a glad voice. 

Then she opened the doer and went out in 
the shop. 

‘** Le’, Mister Carew! I euppose you think it 
does our eyes good to see you sometimes ? ” 

** Aw—Mes, Finch, I’ve just oslled to say 
good -bye, and to tell you that Florrie has given 
me the sack,” he says with a forced, mirth- 
Jecs laugh. 

“ Fierrie is here |” 

* Oh, isshe ? Who is with her? Hark! 
that voice. Surely I know it! May I go in, 
Mrs. Finch ?” 

“ Certainly you may, Mister Carew!” 

He pushed the door open, and then ex- 
claimed, — 


“* What—mother—Lady Lyle! Youhere!” 


We have no intention of attempting to de- 
scribe the scene that followed. Explanations 


in a babel of voices only made matters more, 


confused, 
Bat Lady Lyle sacceeded in persuading 





titers, 

“I shall walk to. the post-office and post 
them myself. I shall nof trast them to ser- 
vants. They might remember the addresses,” 
she murmurs, ag she puts the letters in her 
dreas pooket, and looks the writing-desk. 

A few minutes later she sallies forth in the 
balmy. sammer dusk. She has weenee a large 
square of black laceabout her gracefal shoulders, 
and wears a straw hat turned up all round, 
and trimmed with bright scarlet, and look: 
very youthfal and very elegant as she moves 
away in the lights and shadows of the summer 


dusk. - \ i 4 xi 


An hour Jater Lady Lyle is returning 
from the post-office, She is enjoying the de- 
licions ceol and tranguil beauty of she even- 
ing.as she sagntera slowly along the dusty 


‘ing 
white highway. 


As she nears the principal entrance to The 
Willows she is startled at hearing a shefiling 
step bebind ber. " 

Tarning quickly she sees @ tall man ina 
shabby anit of grey, witha long, tangled b!ack 
beard, and two wild black eyes. His appear- 
ance is dierepuiable and dilapiduted in the 
extreme, Taking 
he addresses the Jady with the ugual nasal 
twang of the beggar,— 

‘* Pleage, my lady, will you give a poor man 
& copper towards paying bis lodging?” 

«| have no money ; and if 1 had I never 
give to beggars! Strong men shouldn't beg! 
Lady Lyle answers, isoreasing her speed. 

“I ain’s always been a beggar, my lady, 
and there are worse crimes than-beggin'’. 

‘That may be, but I mever. encourage 


them |” 


“Ab! there are worse. crimes, and yot 
know ie!” 

«* Wnat:do you mean, fellow?” - 

“ You know what I mean! You know who 
Iam! You know that your husbend, Mister 
Lionel, was my master! You know what 
became of him, and why he disappeared ! You 
murdered him |” 

Lady Lyle uttered a 
clasping her hands over 
sgainet the wall, 

“ Wretoh !|—T1 shall call ‘police’ and ‘have you 
locked up! You think you will frighten me 
for the purpoee of a money from we! 

“T do—do T—p'raps Till show yon! You 
call police and I'll give you in cherye for 
murder! You'll be carefal, my lady. 1m 
Dan’) Nixon, an’I want to know wot you have 
done wi’ my master, Lionel Oastlemaice !" 

“Oh! wiil nobody come and save ure frout 
this monster!” the lady cries in @ voice 
of terror. 

‘Oh, ma monster, am I? Pm aeee?, 
and you never give to beggars, don't you 
Now, I'd jest like to take a grip of ‘your fat. 
white throat an’ never let go tidl you confesses 


convalsed cry, #ad 
her face, stegycred 
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NS it ce a ore al 
ou murdéred your husband, and where | she up as if startled from a deep | to the detective’s success in the neighbourhood 
we bid bis body afterwards!” plee "aap dieg that gentleman is naturally aneasy. 


“Oh, mercy—merey! I shall be murdered 
and nobody will know who committed the 
crime! Help! help!” 

“Stow that, or 1’ll throttle you! Do 'ee 
hear!” 

Ana catching her suddenly by the arm 
Nixon swung her round and round, she utter- 
ing shriek after shriek as he did so. 

Her hat catching on tke branch of a tree is 
dragged off, and all her Iong white hair falls 
loosely ‘over ‘her shoulders, giving a strange, 
weitd éffect to her. rather youthful-looking 


face. 

“fiallo! Hallo, there ! Whatare you Going, 
fellow? Robbing this lady ?” 

“Ob, yes—yes! Pray do help me, or he 
will kill me! He is either ntad or tipsy!" 
the lady cries in great terror. 

“ Hands off the lady, roffian, or I shall 
blow your brains cut!” the néw-comer shonts 
to the shabby-looking man in grey, as he 
thrast his hand im his Teft ast and 
drew out a fevolver. ‘Don’t be ftightened, 
madam ; I'll protect you from this scoundrel. 

« Well, sir, 1 know your voice, I’ve heard it 
afore somewheres; Bat I'm blowed if I can 
remember where.” 

“ = iit T mistake not, your name is Dan 
Nixon?’ 

“That's mé, sir! Dan'l Nixon is my name, 
an’ it’s jest beginning to dawn upon me where 
I seed you before.” 

« Have you eo soon forgotten your master’s 
old friend Stewart?” 

“Great Scot! what a fool Iam! I beg 
your pardon, gov’nor, I very nigh forgot you. 
ner I bad lots o° tronble since I saw you 

it.” 

“Yes, you look like it. But what have you 
to say to this lady ?” 

“ Say to ber—don’é you know who she is— 
the Jezebel ?” 

“Hush. h-hr” 

“She was Master Lionel’s wife, and I'll kill 
her as she killed him!” 

“T am not anybody's wife, and that villain 
meant to rob me!" Lady Lyle says piteously. 

“Madatn, itis my firm belief that you know 
all about my poor lost friend, and I believe 
it was your hand that sent him to his death!” 

But Lady Lyle did not hear his last words, 
for she had fled through the open gate, and, 
favoured by the inoreasing darkness, she was 
soon lost to their sight. 


ee 


CHAPTER XV. 
DEAD! 


Tx the early hours of the following motning 
Luéy Lyle is seated in her bedroém. She is 
alone, and looks as though stricken by some 
great sorrow. Sie is pale, dull-eyed, and 
tearlesg. 

She is seated at a table that is littered with 
letters and papers. Her bed has not been. 
Slept in; her clothes have not beenftaken cff 
since she went to the office yesterday 
évening, except the torn shawl, and the 
crushed straw hat'lying on the carpet. 

The bright morhing sunshine pours a golden 
flood of light into the dull room, ahd the 
broad leaves of a tall chestnat, stirred By the 
gentle breeze, flapped against the window with 
& melancholy sound. 

“To is jast my lack! Just when fortune 
seemed to favour me so—when I had achieved 
all I ever dreamed of or hoped for! My child 
restored, Jack in love with hér, and willing to 
make her “hiv wife; when, lo! that horrible 
Nixon, and that prying Stewart come upon 
the scene? Oh! it is cruel, cruel!” and letting 
her head @rop in het two thin white hands 
the at in an attitude of woe for several 
minutes, 

“Oh!” she cries, her eyes fashiny with 
fury. “IfT only had thoxe twoin my power 
for ten minutes!” 

Again she relapsed into silencé, and sgain 


p- 

“TI must be ready forany emergency! If 
the worst comes to the worst I must have 
my trump card teady. Mr. Stewart can do 
his bestand his worst, He never forgave me 
for ‘preferring Lionel Cautiemaine to bim. He 
oan suspect as much as he likes ; be has no 
proof, and if he htis he shall never have the 
satisfaction of seeing meé in the power of the 
law. But my dear girl, jast'as 1 have found her 
afterall those years ! What will'she say? What 
wil she think of me when I’m ‘dead? I must 
see Her once again, I mast goto London to. 
day to ste my dear girl ones more.” 

A slight noise at the door startled her. 

© My lady ?” 

™ Well, Sylvia, what’s the matter ?”’ 

‘One moment, my lady. I got something 
to tell you.” 

“Ts there anybody there Besides you?” 

“No, my lady.” 

Lady Lyle went'to the door and cauticusly 
a it, and beékoned the young housemaid 

nside. 

‘*Oh, my ley you told me to look ont for 
Strangers, and 1 have doneto. There are two 
strange men in the grommfa now, One is a 
Btiff, well-‘dres#ed tran, who ig very inquisitive, 
the othet is a seedy-losking man in grey, who 
is showing the stont man about |” 

“Thank you, Syfvia, Will you keep your- 
self informed of those nren's doings and 
whete they go. Let me Know ull sbout them 
&s s00n 8&8 you can. You will not failme?” 

“No, my lady,” the girl answers as she 
pastes swiftly through the: open door, and it 
closes noiselessly behind her. 

Lady Lyle looks it, and takes the key ont. 

“T mutt not be so nervots, They do not 
suspect any foul play as far ag I’m concerned. 
They my uot be searctting for that, and if 
they find any portions of it they cannot prove 
‘anything egainst me; hot even my implacable 
enemy, George Stewart. In case of an accident 
I must have a note written.” 

With trembling hands she draws the writ- 
ing materials towards her, an@ sat down to 
write. The day wore slowly on. Towards 
sundown the voice of Sylvia was again ‘heard 
at Lady Lyle’s door. The fatter answered ; 
she had not dared to go to London, but she 
hoped to effect her escape from the houte 
dtring the night, and walk to London before 


daybreak. 
“Well?” she interrogates, as she draws 
the girl inside the door. 


Ob, my lady! ‘There’s something dread- 
fal down where that mignonette grows. The 
men areal gone down there. I am frightened 
to death. ‘There’s only the ocok and myself 
and your ladyship in tte ’ouse! ” 

** And you don*—know——”’ 

“No, nity lady, I can’ make ib ont till the 
footman comes back.” - 

” Thank you, Sylvia, you may go.” 

* 


There is a large dinner party at Hazel 
H6éllow-on the evening of the same day that 
saw Lady Lyle a selfimade prisoner in her 
room. Ail the best people in th»t fashionable 
locality have condescended to partake of the 
parvenu’s hospitality. 

Mre. Prodgers is gorgeous in amber silk 
and Chantilly lace, atid Sallie looks very impos. 
ing in #h exquisitely-made gown that fits her 
like @ glove, And Carrie, the most interest. 
ing of the Misses Prodgers, ie most elegantly 
@ressed, and for the sole parpose of bewitch- 
ing the elderly millionaire; but she don’t 
seem to get on very well with ber elderly 
bean, for Mr. George Stewart is absent- 
minded and dull, and takes very little notice 
of the girl who is trying to ensnure him. 
Lights, flowers and music, and the presence 
of fair women and brave men make the 
rooms took like a fairy palace. 

Mr, Stewart had telegraphed to Scotland. 
yard for a détective, who had duly arrived, 
and, under tite guidance of Dan Nixon, had 
been about the grounds all day. As no com. 





munication had been made to Mr. Stewart as 





Mr, Prodgers, looking very uncomfortable 
in his span new evening dress, meets his 
guest in the orowd and stops him by laying 
his hand heavily on his coat sleeve. 

“ Don't be in a hatry, Mr. Stewart. I wish 
you would stay with meawhile, I do feel co 
lonely sometimes. I wish Mrs. Prodgers 
wouldn’t have so many people here, and I 
wich my brother Joe didn’t go out there 
and get rich and die and leave ail his money 


*¢o me to make me micerable ever after.” 


At this moment a footman spproached 
them. 

“Tf you please, Mr, Stewart, a stranger 
Wishes to see you on most important business! 
He would not be denied. He is in the hall, 
sir. 

George Stewart followed the servant with- 
out a word. In the hall was the London 
detective, who whispered a few words to hia 
employer that caused him to take a coat 
and hat from a peg and put thetn on. 

The two men hurried down the steps and 
were joined by Dan Nixon at alittle distance. 
Ono reaching the high road they found a 
police sergeant and two constables waiting 
for them. 

‘Found auything?” queried Mr. Stewart, 
looking at the sergeant very gravely. 

** Yes, I found the remains of a dog about a 
foot below the surface ; and about two feet 
lower still—that is, jast within the month of 
the old well—the men found haman remains,"’ 

Mr. Stewart uttered a sharpery, and pus his 
hand over his eyes. An awful silence fell on 
all as they moved briskly onward. 

The Willows was soon reached, but, instead 
of going to the house, the party turued off and 
burried towards the miguonette bed. The 
men had finished their work, and were resting 
and waiting. 

“Do you wish to see them? ‘They are in 
an outbuilding!” the sergeant says to Mr. 
Stewart. 

“No! oh, no! not to-day,” he answers, 
mreh nioved. 

“She was found lying on the miguonette 
quite dead. She died of chloroform, Here 
is a 2étter she left for you.” 

Mr. Stewart took the sheet of paper ont of 
the officer’s hand like one in a dream. 


“‘ Since I rejected you as a lover you have 
been my deadly enemy. My busband went 
away from me, and I thought he was dead, 
and married another. Years after my bne- 
band returned, sought me out, and commanded 
me to leave Lord Lyle, and go away with him. 

‘‘He came to rob me of rack, and title, 
wealth, and position, I made an appointment 
with him in the arbour, and I did him to 
death with chloroform, as I shall do myself 
to-day. 
“They will find me on his grave. Un- 
assisted I dragged the body from the arbour 
and pushed it into the mouth of the well, and 
covered it with mould, 

*‘ Next morning I got two atapid old men to 
throw a cartload of mould on it, and make 
it into a miguonette bed. 

“ The dog Lion was buried near the surface. 
The old dog died of grief because I dragged 
him away from his old master,and shut him 
in a dark room. 

** Nixon enspected me from the first, and 
you came across the seas to run me to earth. 
Bat I have baffled all, even the law. 

“ Though you are my enemy, you cannot be 
80 cruel as to Visit the sins of the mother upon 
the child. 

* Be kind to my child—Lion Castlemaine’s 
child, and try and forget that she ever had a 
mother. ‘* Mrpram.” 


The remains of Lionel Castlemaine were Iaid 
in the vault of the Castlemaines, while those 
of the unfortunate Lady Lyle were buried at 
night in an obscure corner of the village 
charchyard, ; . 

The story of her crime and her fate have 
been carefally keptfrom her daughter. 
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Twelve months later a bridal party are as- 

— in a handsome house in Cromwell- 
road. 
“Ah, my dear Florrie, I found you only to 
lose you!’ Mr. Stewart says, as he draws the 
bride’s arm through his own, and leads ber to 
the carriage that is to take them to churoh— 
for George Stewart has acted as father to the 
daughter of his dead friend. 

The Prodgers’ are there—the mater grown 
stouter than ever, and Mrs. Skipsey thinner 
and paler. 

Sallie is there with her husband—a rich old 
stockbroker, whom she succeeded in cap- 
turing. 

Carrie is one of the eight bridesmaids, and 
looks very interesting in her lovely dress. All 
cher sweetest smiles are for Mr. Stewart, for 
she hasn’t given up all hope of yet ensnaring 
the millionaire. 

So there is another Lady Lyle—younger 
and fairer than the one who has passed away ; 
and she has never heard of the awful mystery 
of the mignonette bed ! 


[THE END. ] 








‘HIS MOTHER’S FAITH. 
—o— 


Dunrine the construction of that marvel, the 
new cantilever bridge over the Forth in Scot- 
land, & young, raw, country boy applied for 
employment. 

‘What can you do?” asked the master 
mechanic. 

‘“‘I do not know as I can do anythirg,” was 
the reply. 

The large head dropped on his broad breast, 
while the fall, handsome, blue eyes were cast 
down in extreme bashfulness. 

‘You look like a young giant,” said the 
master, studying him with a covetous gaze, 
“Bat a man must have some faith in himeelf 
to work up in the air here on this spider's 
web. What makes you think you want to be 
& bridge-builder? ” 

**T don’t know, sir,” said Dick. ‘“ But the 
fact is, I am the oldest child. Father's farz, 
over yonder in Ireland, is sold for the mort- 
gage; he is renting it, he is very ill. Mother, 
air—Heaven bless her! she encouraged me to 
apply here. She says I have the stuff in me 
to strike out for myself and do something 
she'll be proud of.”’ 

Dick was employed. 

Within a week he fell fifty feet and was 
gent, first to hospital and then home witha 
hart from which he did not recover till the 
next spring. 

One April morning Dick's mother came out 
to the field where Dick was working, and said, 
as she called him toher and laid her hand 
lovingly on his shoulder,— 

‘Dick, my own, my eldest, you must go 
back tothe bridge. I have been praying over 
it ever since you ware restored. God is in it. 
You have a career before you. Remember 
that mother believes in you; when I say that, 
I think itis the same as if God said to you, 
‘I, your Creator, believe in you.’ Then, 
Dick, you. ought to believe in yourself. Do 
you not cee?” 

The noble woman, and the very wise woman 
that she was, too, got her boy down by the 
stone wall there, and talked to him a long 
while in the same vein. 

it cost her very close heart.searching, that 
ahe might be sure of her own jadgment, for 
she was sending her first-born back to a 
perilous though grand opportunity. She had, 
however, stadied her child well; she was no 
ordinary woman; her faith in God and her 
own carefal jadgment was very unusual and 
very confident. 

_— her inflaecce Dick awoke to him. 
self. 

Within three days he was back again on the 
works, 


On the afternoon of May 2, just two weeks 
later, he was engaged on the lower chord, or 
lever, of the bridge. A thunderstorm was 
sweeping over from the Fife side. 

Winds are the most dangerous foes of 
bridge-builders, Scarcely less dangerous is 
wet weather, as it renders the iron slippery 
to the hands and legs of the workmen; they 
coil their legs about the braces, trusses, and 
chords, clutching with the calf of the leg, the 
strong under thigh muscles, and the toes, 

As the black masses of wind-cloud marched 
nearer, the men bent every muacle to secure 
the long and heavy bar of steel, weighing 
many tons, which was swinging free at the 
lower end. 

It wasin vain. The firat gust of the tornado 
sent every workman clambering up for dear 
life to the top chord. 

No wonder, for the unsecured cantilever 
projected over the water ata height of fally 
one hundred and seventy five feet. 

“Dick Malone!" roared the master 
mechanic, “go down with me. If we don't 
guy that it will cause the destruction of the 
whole span!” 

The men stood aghast. Yet they realised 
that nothing else could save the span, and, 
indeed, all their lives, Dick Malone, however, 
was the only man who had been asked to go. 
He stared a moment at his superior in silent 
dismay. To clutch that wet steel and 
attempt to slide down on the gigantic pen- 
dalum seemed fatal. But already the master 
was himself sprioging forward, a coil of 
hawser round his shoulders, 

** I thought,” Dick tells it, “that I heard 
my mother saying, ‘J believe in you, and God 
believes in you!” Ina flash I was as cool ag 
it I stood on the ground. Howl did it I 
don't know. LIonly know I went first; that 
my legs held their grip; that we got the 
lever fast jast as the big wind struck us. Bat 
how I got up again in that gale I never 
knew.” 

To-day that young man is himself a master 
of construction in the employ of one of the 
largest firms of iron workers in the world. 
Faith saved him. Dick often relates this 
ssory a8 an illustration of one side of faith. 

‘‘Oar Heavenly Father believes in us; 
believes we can live to please Him. That at 
least makes me believe in my better self, I 
wiil be worthy of the faith of my mother and 
my God,” 

One of the most difficult things to do for a 
certain type of young lives is to get them to 
believe in themselves. The great and really 
capable youthful nature has often not yet 
waked up. The boy reads of the achievements 
of genius, and exclaims ‘‘ That's grand!” 
Bat he does not dream that he, too, has the 
hidden power to do the same, 

Generally clever boys can never be waked 
up, for that matter, by anyone else. I¢ needs 
poverty, stern necessity, a shock of accident, 
to rouse them, Asarule, such men have no 
one to thank for their waking up. Cruel 
nature wakea them. They caught somewhere 
in peril of lifs, and to their own surprise they 
find that they can do the impossible. It is 
because they must. They are more as- 
tovished by what isin them then even their 
neighbours and friends. 

Yet on the other hand, it is often possible 
for a wise and carefal mother to perceive what 
is in the silent undeveloped boy. As the 
mother-bird flirts out her fledgling, so do 
some mothers, among the poor especially, 
throw oat the lad, as did this Ulster County 
woman. Ié ia love, disguised as cruelty. The 
rich woman's eon might far oftener ‘‘ amount 
to something” did she not pamper him; she 
so often gays, ‘‘Oh, he is nothing bat a 
child!” Alas! she kille his spirit with 

velvet, 

Let no indalgent parent make you such a 
slave, my young reader. You oan do that 
which you are alwaysdreaming of. You were 
born for it. You ought to be pitched oat into 
it, at any cost, and given to understand that 





it. w&s sink or swim with you. ,. Remember 





that, if the Oreator had not known that yoy 
were worth making, He would not have mad, 
you. Now think as mach of yourself as your 
God does of you. 


DEARER THAN GOLD. 


—o:— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Dick GranvintE gezed on Lady Dale, and 
felt certain of the truth. She was mad! He 
dared not think of cause or effect. He had a 
strange certuiaty that somet terrible had 
happened in that weird room. He mast act, 
apd act promptly ! 

Luckily, he possessed strong nerves and an 
immense power of self-control, or he could 
hardly have turned calmly to the wild, 
beautifal woman, and said in his nataral 
voice, — 

‘*As Miss Lyle is asleep we can do her no 
good by remaining here. Have you any 
English eee I — = to send a 
message to Sir yn, ba ear your 
would not understand it,” _ 

5, tea her head. it 

‘‘ There shall no message go to Ravens. 
mere. I tell you Dalcie belongs to us. She 
has cast in her lot with me, When you and I 
are king and queen of Africa she be our 
priestess!” 

This was terrible, but Dick kept cool. He 
had two objects in view—to get Zoé from that 
room, and to summon help. 

** Bir Jocelyn’s carriage is waiting,” he said, 
quietly, ‘‘and it is very cold for the horses 
standing. I will jast tell the coachman to 
drive away, and then I shall come back to 
wait for Miss Lyle, if you do not mind.” 

‘‘T shall be delighted. You know I have 
invited you over and over again |” 

He had gained one point. She followed hin 
from the room without protest, She stood in 
the hall while he held a short conference with 
Sir Jocelyn’s coachman—a man who had 
grown old in the service of the Lyles. 

“ Andrew,” he said, in a low tone, so as not 
to be overheard, ‘there is trouble here; 
Fetch Lord Dale. Tell him he must come to 
me at any cost, and thea go on for the 
doctor |" 

Much amazed the man drove off, and Dick 
Granville went bask to Lady Dale. She led 
the way to the drawing-room, an apartment 
he had never entered since the days of her 
predecessor, a gentle English peeress. 

“I thought you would come,” said Zé, 
dreamily. ‘‘ The stars have written it, and 
you know they could not be mistaken.” 

Dick tried to answer her. He wanted to 
make conversation—t» keep Lady Dale at 
any cost downstairs antil the arrival of the 
doctor. He knew not what he feared, what he 
dreaded. 

She called herself Dalcie's friend, Heknew 
Mies Lyle cared for her, and yet some strange 
voice within him bade him keep these two 
separate at any cozt. 

** What have the stars foretold about me, 
Lady Dale, beyond the fact of my calling 
here?” he asked, with a vaia attemps at 
gaiety. : 

‘That you should never marry Miss 
Winter!’ she said, passionately, ‘ The 
voices have whispered to me that you should 
wed only Sir Jooelyn's daughter—bas I thick 
I have prevented that!" 

Bhe was be,ianiog to sing again the low, 
atrange ditye he had heard before, bat Dick 
stopped her. It seemed to curdle his very blood 
to listen to the wailing sounds. . 

“TI am glad you came,” ehe said, slowly. 
“Dalcie will be quite happy as our bigh 
priestess. She never cared for you. She 
wanted a title." 

“Lady Dale,” affiemed Dick, eagerly, “1 
never dreamed of marrying Daloie Lyle, and 
she never thought of me fora hasband. You 











are terribly miataken, I assure you,” 
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Z & shook ber head. 

‘ You would marry Sir Jocelyn’s daughter!” 
she retarned, positively; ‘‘and yet I think I 
pave prevented it! Shedoes notlove yon! Her 
cold, psssionless natare is incapable of it, and 
J worship you with every fibre of my heart! 
Yon mast bs mine! ” 

It was an awfal moment. She had seized 
one of his hands in both of hers, and excite- 
ment ient such strength to her small fingers 
that the clasp was almost agony, and he could 
feel her rings cutting into his flesh. 

He had left the door open purposely that he 
might hear the first sound of help coming, but 
it seemed houre instead of moments before 
there came a thundering summons at the hall 
door, end then brushing past the batler, there 
entered Lenrox Dale, a strange suspense on his 
young face, Dr. Wilmot. an old family friend, 
who had chanced to be calling on him when 
Dick's messenger appeared, and the two trosty 
servants who were the young lord’s only male 
retainers. 

Dick gave a sigh of relief; he had felt he 
oould not hold ont much longer. 

Dr. Wilmot's presence was far more wel.- 
come than that of any other medical man. He 
had been the great consulting physician of 
the neighbourhood for years, and had bat 
recently retired to enjoy a well-earned rest. 

His qnick eye took in everything ata glance. 
He signed to the two servants, and they 
removed Lady Dale from her convulsive clasp 
of Mr. Granville. It took all their strength, 
and the hand they released from her terrible 
embrace was torn and bleeding. 

It was the old doctor who took the command 
of everything, for Lennox and his friend were 
too much upset, 

Lady Dale’s maid, a French woman, was 
rummoned, and the two looked into the 
drawing-room, after the doctor had adminis- 
tered a soothing draught to the beantifnl 
maniac, and ordered her attendant to ring for 
help if she needed it. 

Once outside that awful door Lennox found 
his voice. 

“Drink some of this,” be said, taking a 
flask of brandy from his pocket, and holaiag 
it to Dick's lips. ‘‘ You look like faioting ! 
Now, try to tell us what has happened. 
Andrew knew nothiog except that you wanted 
me at once,” 

“Tu is Miss Lyle,” and he managed to tell 
them something of hia errand at Daleaham, 
and how he had found the two women, adding, 
“I seem @ brute to have left Dalcie alone, 
but I felt she could not recover while Lady 
Dale was watching her with that terrible 
—_ and my first object was to separate 

em.”’ 

“Do you think Miss Lyle is ill?” 
demanded the doctor. 

“I think she is unconscious—either under 
the imflaence of an opiate or of mesmerism. 
The fires thing to me seemed to be to get 
Lady Dale away. I feared she was mad!"’ 

‘Hopelessly mad!" replied Dr. Wilmot, 
“no donbt of that! Do you think she had 
quarreiled with Miss Lyle? I had understood 
they were euch friends?” 

Dick hesitated ; Lord Dale helped him with 
real delicacy by saying, gravely,— 

“ You had better know the truth, Wilmot. 
My unhappy stepmother cherished a hopeless 
attachment for Dick. At my suggestion he 
avoided her most strenuously. Perhaps, from 
the fact of Sir Jocelyn sending him to fetch 
Mise Lyle, she took is into her poor disordered 
brain that the young lady was her rival.” 

This made it easier for Dick to explain. 

‘Iam afraid she did think so; but what- 
ever mischief has been done was worked before 
I got here. Lady Dale told me the atars had 
decreed I shonid marry no one bat Sir 
Jocelyn’s daughter, and so she had done her 
best to prevent it,’ and then, having come to 
the room where he had left Dalcie, he pushed 
aside the velvet curtains, and signed for his 
friends to enter, 

a two menservants who had come with 
€m from Lord Dale's had been left outside 


the drawing-room door to give help to the 
maid if her mistress grew violent—it being 
the unepoken feeling of all that they could 
oo confidence in Lady Dale's dusky house- 
hold. 


“] want more light!” said the doctor 
sharply ; and Dick, taking a silver matchbox 
from his pocket lit the candles on the chimney- 
piece, and turned up the lamp, ti!l the room 
was almost dazzling in its brightness 

Both the young men stood a little apart 
from the corner where the doctor was exam- 
ining his patient. To them Dalcie Lyle had 
been nothing but a rather disagreeable 
acquaintance, and yet neither could bear the 
idea of harm haviog befallen her. 

Dick loved her father too truly not to 
dread the sorrow danger to this only child 
must bring on him, while Lennox Dale shrank 
with almost a woman's sensitiveness from the 
thought of evil having befallen her through 
one who bore his name. 

They were not long kept in suspense. Dr. 
Wilmot joined them by the fireplace, as 
though he, too, felt easier away from that 
still form. There was an unwonted sadness 
in his kind face as he said solemnly,— 

“Tt is too late! She has been dead for 
hous!” 

“Dead!” 

The word escaped the two friends as though 
wrung from their very hearts, and Dr. 
Wilmot hardly knew which to pity most—the 
young lord on whose name such a grievong 
stain must rest, or the lover, as he believed, 
who had lost his fiancée. 

“It will break her father’s heart!" said 
Lennox, hoarsely. ‘‘ I shall never hold up my 
head again!” 

‘Nonsense! said Dick Granville. “Dr. 
Wilmot, tell him he must not take a morbid 
view of it. The cruellest judge conld not say he 
had aught to do with it. Poor girl! everyone 
belonging to her had begged her to give up 
this fatal intimacy. She was warned again 
and sgain.” 

‘** You take it calmly, young sir!"’ said the 
doctor, sharply. ‘‘ Few men would lose their 
betrothed by a cruel murder and be e0 
resigned | ” 

‘* She was never that!’ said Dick, earnestly. 
‘‘Oae must not speak evil of the dead, buat I 
would not have married Da’cie Lyle hed she 


| been a princess of the blood. I love and 


reverence her father very dearly, but I could 
never even like hia child!" 

‘* Who is to tell him?” 

This was De. Wilmot’s qnestion later on, 
when he had explained to the friends that poor 
Dalocie’s death bad probably been painless, 
He thought that, fatizned by the excessive 
heat of the rsom, made ¢roway by its faiat, 
sickly perfames, Miss-Lyle had fallen asleep, 
and that Lady Dale had covered her face with 
a handkerchief steeped in chloroform, inhaling 
which killed her. 

The theory ssemed proved by discovering a 
cambric handkerchief, still wet with the drug, 
lying at Dalcie’s feet. There would have to 
be an inquest, but its resalt could not be 
donbted. 

Z & was hopelessly insane, and unaccount- 
able for her actions Lord Dale's ancestral 
home would be restored to him, for the poor 
creature who had a life interest in it would 
never need it any more, sincs a lunatic asylum 
must be her fature refuge. 

‘* Who is to tell her father?’’ repeated Dr. 
Wilmot. ‘I have broken many a piece of bad 
news in my time, but I own I shrink from 
this. He is a lonely map, without a single 
relation, except that good, kind sister-ia-law, 
and how am I to tell him he has lost his 
only child?” 

There flashed across Dick's mind a confi- 
dence made to him by Sir Jucelyn only that 
very day. ‘“ When Misa Winter left I missed 


her as I have never missed my own ohild : 


Dulcie.” He felt if Nell could be found she | ) 
| Lennox. sir. He is almost overwhelmed with 


shame at all this. He seems to think yoo ~ 


would fiil—ay, and more than fill—the dead 





girl’s place. With that thought he took 
courage. ' 





“It was I Sir Jocelyn sent here to seek hie 
daughter! It was I who found her, 80 I think 
I onght to take the news to Ravensmere. i 
ehoald be glad and thankfalif you would both 
come with me, but I will break the news | "’ 

‘ Sir Jocelyn will never let me cross hiz 
threshold again !"’ said Lennox bitterly. 

Dr. Wilmot interposed. 

‘He is a jast man, and cannot blame you 
for the crimes of the woman your father 
married. But, Lord Dale, I agree that you 
cannot go to Ravensmere, You are too much 
wanted here. Noone else has any real autho.- 
rity at Dalesham House. I think you ought 
to take up your abode here. I will send a 
message to your housekeeper as we pass to 
come and take command of the servants’ hail ; 


foreign crew except the maid, who seems 5 
steady, kind-hearted creature. I shall come 
back to you as soon a8 I find how Sir Joosiyn 
bears the news.” 

‘‘ And the police ?”’ said Lennox, helplessly. 
‘** Should they nos be sent for ?”’ 

‘©T will see to that, and this room musi be 
locked up. It will be a dreary house for you, 
~~ boy, bat I am sure it is your duty to etay 

ere.”” 

The doctor and Dick uttered not a single 
word as they were driven home to Ravens. 
mere. Oaly as Andrew asked, ‘‘ Is not Miss 
Lyle coming, sir?’’ Mr. Granville shook his 

ead, 


reached Sir Jocelyn’s house. Mrs. Lyte came 
into the hall to meet them ; but Dr. Wilmot 
quietly led her back to the drawing-rocm, 
while Dick went to the library, where he 
knew he should find the Barones. 

‘‘My dear old friend,’’ he said gently, ‘‘I 
bring you terrible news !” 


the doctor had hastily bandaged, and asked 
hastily,— 


hart?" 
“There has been no accident, but Lady 
Dale has gone out of her mind! You know 


turn against the very friends they best love. 


years of my own life if I could bring you 
back your daughter ; but, alas, I cannot!” 
Sir Jocelyn understood. 
‘* You mean that foreign woman has killed 
her? Oh, Dick! the mockery of it, within 


light of day, my child has been done to death 
by her chosen friend! ”’ 

“It is very terrible!" said Dick simply. 
“Dr. Wilmot says that Dalcie did not suffer 
any psin. She was moat likely asleep when 
Lady Dale put a dragged handkerchief over 
her face; and so, inhuling the poison in her 
slumber, it gradually became the sleep of death. 
She looks quite calm and 


betrayal.” 

‘‘Tnank Heaven, Lucy is not here!” said 
Sir Jocelyn sorrowfully. “‘ She was so proud 
of her baby! This would have broken her 
heart!” 

It seemed to Dick a good sign that Sir 
Jocelyn should think first of his dead wife. 
His very saying it would have broken her 
heart proved that, shocked and troubled as 
he was by bis daughter's loss, it was not to 
him one of those blows which strike the very 
life almost out of a man. 

‘‘Sne was very happy, I think,” he added, 
slowly. ‘ Poor little Dalcie! I always tried 


life has been very short; bnt I think it was s 
happy one, and she is with her mother!” 
He had borne the news so well Dick felt 





encouraged to proceed with a petition of his 
own. 
‘‘I wish you'd send a message to poor 


i must blame him for the terrible fate whict 


and if I were you I should dismiss all thie. 


It waz past nine when the two gentlemen - 



















Bir Jocelyn looked at Dick’s hand, which’ 














“‘Has there been an accident? Is Dalcie: 








when people lose their senses they are apt to- 


Sir Jocelyn, bear it bravely! I would give: 


three miles of her own home,.in the broad - 


peacefal, as. 
though she had known nothing of her friend’s. 


to give her every pleasure she desired. Her- 
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has overtaken your ehild. He says he shall 
never hold up his head again !”’ 

This roused Sir Jocelyn, as Dick had 
hoped 

** Poor lad ! He must not think so meanly 
of me. He was no more answerable for that 
woman's freaks than I was. If we could nots 
keep Daloie away from her, try a6 we wonald, 
we cannot blame anyone for whst bas hap- 
pened. Lennox isn fine fellow, and.I can ander. 
Btand this shadow on his name, caused by his 
father's widow, must srenbdle bim; bat my 
friendebip for him will be uositered. You 
ronet tell him so from me, Dick!” 

Dick Granville never liked to think of the 
few days that followed. He waeso taken up 
with Sir Jocelyn s affairs thas Mrs. George 
Norton was lefs in uncisturbed possession of 





Fivid Royal, and enjoyed herself very mach. 


by taeting for a httle while the sweets 
of wealth, which might, she feared, be 
wrenched from her on the return of Mr, 
Cameron in November, 

The tragedy at Dalesham created a pro- 
foand sensation in the neighbourhood. Not 
only were murderer and victim members of 
the oldest famitius in the district, but, apart 
from its terrible nature and ite sadness, the 
affsir opened up two very wide fields of con- 
jectare. 

Who woald be Gir Jocelyn’s stccessor 
now hie only child bad been out off in her 
youth ? And would Dalesbam Honse and the 
vast property property lefs to Lady Dale by 
her hasband for her life revert at onve to her 
stepson, or would she poor lapatic keep Len- 
nox ont of his rights all her days as thongh 
she had been sane ? 

The last question was solved firat, 

The inquest on poor Daloie Lyle re- 
suited, as every one knew it most, in @ 
verdict of wilfal morder ageinst Z &, 
Lady Dale; and the able legal adviser on- 
gaged by Lord Dale at once asserted the plea 
of insanity, whioh was upheld by Dr. Wil. 
mot and another physician skilled in mental 
diseases, 

Bat before anything farther had been 
fettied, Ludy Dale—who had remained under 
close sarveillance at Dalesham Hoase—was 
found dead. Howshe had secreted she poison 
which killed her, how she had fonurd an 
Opportunity to swallow it apperceived, no 
one ever discovered; bat within a week of ber 
Victim's death Z &é was found in the ssme still 
sleep with aioek of rest upon her beantifal 
fase, to which is hud been a stranger all her 
life. 

Lennox paid every servant in her employ a 
qnarter’s wages, and dismigaed them, 

He p!aced Dalesham House in the handsof 
a firm well ekulled intherenovation and resto- 
ration of family mansions, with directions 
that the room where Zcé and the dusky page 
had beep wont to work their strange spelle 
and consuls their foreign art shquid be razed 
to the ground. and that the anite of apurt- 


ments used by the late mistress of the house | 














him,his darling must, have-heen for nearly two 
months in the power of her foes. 

He was almost at his wits’ end, and Mr, 
Cameron s return was an immense relief to 
bim. 

He poured out the whole story, and was 
thaekfal to fiod that the lawyer knew of Sir 
Jocelyn's firat marriege, aud had himeelf 
perceived Petronsila Smith's striking resem- 
blance to Lady Lyle, Tis proved—what Dick 
himce'f beleved as firmly as thongh is was in 
the creed—that Petronella and Nell were ons 
and the same, 

“ And so you mean to marry your aunt's 
heiress, efter ail?" gaid the lawyer, just a 
little in « tone of triumph. 

Diok e answer sobered, bim at once, 

“Don’t talk of that, please! What I want 
is to find her, If you bad seen the two men 
I beard plotting against her at Hastings you 
would understood what her sufferings must 
be. They are capable of anything.” 

“Well, they huven’s stuck af mach. One 
of them dragged your mother and stole her 
dividends ; the other stripped The Laurels of 
valosbies. They combined to lare Mr. 8t. 
Clare’s schoolmistress away by a ‘bogus tele. 
gram, aad now they send a false heiress to 
claim Field Royal! It’s not a bad array of 
crimes suxinss two men.” 

“Sir Jocelyn would add yet avother. He 
believes that the elder of the two ia a man 
called Smith, who ia his own enemy, He 
thinks Nell is bis child by his firat wife, born 
after she left him, and that Smith stole her 
away and brought her up in poverty,” said 

Lie) 

The lawyer replied gravely, — 

‘‘It was a miserable business that first 
marriage. Sir Jocelyn worshipped his wife; 
she adored him, and yet they were parted, I 
am bound to sey if the gentleman who enjoys 
80 many sdiases.is the James Smith of Sir 
Joeelyn's youth, I thiak his suspicions are 
correct” 

“* Bat 5 

‘* The resemblance is marvellous.” 

‘* Bas Ne saya her mother died three years 
ago, and | know she was her own mother, 
becanse she loved her eo; and her name was 
Pesronela, and Lady Lyle has been dead 
twenty yeare!”’ 

“My dewr sir, there are plenty of women 
unhappily who, when life goes all wrong with 
them, elcot to die! She was agentle creature, 
and she would have done anything for Lyle's 
happmess. He never had any procf of her 
death! He waa told of it, and sent money for 
the fnasral—shat’s all.” 

“* Bat shen—Dulsie? " 

‘*Thas need not trouble us now. Sleeping 





| in ber grave it matters naught.to her whether 


she wasor waenet, what sbe loved tocall herself, 
the heiraas of she Lyles. If it beas I think, 
and our musing Petronella is Sir Jocelyn's 
firss born, there will never be any need to 
peblish to the world the exact date of her 


| mother’s ceath.” 


sbonid beso altered in character thas it might | 


be impossible to recognise them. 

Then, after a hearty and affectionate fare- 
well at Ravensmere, he went abroad, Dick 
knowing well he would not return until the 
grace should be green on those two new made 
graves. 

‘ Something tells me yon will find Miss 
Winter-I can’t call her Petronella Smith— 
and be happy yet!” he told Dick, simply. 
‘*T shall hope for a long asconns of the dia- 
comfisare of Mra, George Norton; for, of 
conrse, she will be discomfited as soon as 
Cameron comes back.” 

Dick promised to write. His own heart was 
very anxions 

Oid Mrs. Brett and Mr. St. Olair had both 
written to him telling of the telegram, in Dr. 
Doby’s name, which had lured Nell from her 
— home,as she believed, to his death- 

He had been down to Ashdown and qnes- 
tioned them both, and it was quite clear to 


‘It only we could find her!” 
Toey were to find her sooner than they 


| expected. That very day @ letter was for- 
/ warded from Field Royal, begging Mr. Gran. 


Ville to. oa!l ata Rouge jn a certain quiet street 
near Viasoris Sowtion on buainess-of great im- 
portance. The writer went on to say she was 


| & sick nurse, and the patient she was attend. 


ing seemed to have bat one wish—to see him 
before she died. 

Mrs. Carser’s story wae very simple when: 
she received Dick, and had told him of her 
engazement.by Mr. Norton at Hgerton. terrace, 
Miadlesex. She went.on frankly,— 

“I'm net a snspioions. woman, sir, bat L 
felt from the first it wasn’t all right. If the 
young lady was ont; of ber mind at her 
heusbs=nd’s supposed desth, why did she 


| tremble at the sound of his voice? And if 


‘she'd been at De. Doby’a Asylum nearly. a, 





| year, why didn’s he brmg any clothes with 


her? And if she was Mrs. Norton, why did. 
she always pine for Mr, Granville? I stood 


it fora few days, thinking, poor creature, she | 





really was off her head; then, one morning, J 
saw Dr. Doby gointoa room and take off hig 
wig, and then I understood it all. He wag 
Mr, Smith, my patient’a father! I jast 
waited till he and hie friend had gone off for 
the.day ; then I sent my c.usin—she was cook 
and muid-of.all-work—out on a long errand, 
and I fetcked a cab, put Misa Nell in, and 
bundled her off to Willesden Station, and we 
came off here. Thie is a house kept bys 
friend of mine, and when ghe.s away I often 
look after the lodgers for her for my board and 
a trifle; so I knew my young lady would ba 
safe here, I had a doctor to her, but he said 
there was nothing ailed her bus her fever and 
fright. And he said the beat thing I could do 
was to send for her friends. It’s your name 
she says oftenest in her sleap, and it's your 
hume—Field Rogal—she talksof always thea 
—so I sent for you.” 

Dick wrung the nurse's hazd till it ached. 

‘* Heaven bless you!” he said,aimply, “[ 
shall be grateful to you while I live! Now, 
will you let me ses her ?”’ 

He went in alone. How pale and wasted 
was the face he loved.so well, but the blue 
ayes wee unaltered in their tender bright. 
ness 

** My darling !”’ 

That wasall! With those two words Diok 
took her in her arms, and strained her to his 
heart, as thongh he had indeed found a trea. 
sure he deemed “ dearer shan gold.” 

* Nell,” he whispered, presently, ‘‘do you 
know I havefound out your seorst.? You are my 
aunt's little friend and companion, Petronella 
Smith! I understand your generosity, dear, 
in never claiming your rights; bat you mast 
have them now; and, believe me, I do not 
grudge my childhocd’s home to you. I know 
you will mske in all thiags a noble mistress 
for Field Royal!” 

She turned to him with a. litile sobbing 


cry, 

‘Oh, no! you will never betray,me. Don's 
give me up to them, Dick! I wonld rather 
you pat a sword throagh my heart then that 
you gave me up to the power of my father 
and Mr. Norton.” 

**My darling, you are weak and frightened, 
They can mever harm you now, You are of 
age, and therefore no father has any control 
over you, and Mr. Norton has no olaim to 
interfere with you,” 

‘* You don’t understand,” she said feebly. 
“Tarn your head away and I will tell you. 
George Norten ie my husband! "’ 

There came ao terrible silence. Then 
Petronelia gathered up her little store of 
strength, aud, raising herself on the couch, 
said pitifally,— 

‘* Don’ despise me, Dick. Try and think as 
=v of me as you can, and lef me tell you 


“* Dear, I.could never despise yon—never ! 
any more than [can cease. from loving you. 
T am still your friend, my little Nell, though a 
crue! fate preventa my being more.” 

“T understand it now," said Nell, faintly. 
“I didn’t till I came to be ill and think of 
things. Mr. Smith is«not my father at all. 
He was just mother’s husband. Is used to 
puzzle me so. She seemed to hate him; and 
yet, whan she was dying, she conld speak of 
my father as good and-noble, and made ms 
miee never to do anything that could 

sorrow on him, bat to screen him from 
ali trenble. I seeitall now. She meant my 
own father, bat I did not know,” 

“And you marsie@ Mr, Norton to save 
this maw yeu thouget your father from dis- 
grace? ’' bazarded Dick, 

Ske bowed her head. 

“Tt was & forged cheque, He ssid he would 
give itte me on our wedding-day. You may 
recalleat I tore it in pieces, and threw them on 
the sea the first:'time we met?” 

‘*T remember.” 

‘*Taat was my wedding-day,” said Neil, 
sadly. ‘I never meant to stay with him. I 
had saved up the money to go to Cromer. I 
only yielded, and consented to be married, 0 
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gave my father. I meant to run away, you 
know. 1 los$ my money, and rushed away 
from Har wich, meaning to end my life.” 

“J know.” 

“Tpere is not mackivelee to tell. I went to 
Cromer. and then) to your aunt, She made 
me very happy. I left Hastings beeanse 
I saw your had no idea then of 
the wrong I haddone * 


very near 
It was he who semt me to Rivensmere. The 


ay after you went to Dring I heard from 
oY seataell had discovered my refuge, 
and that I wae heiress of Field bas pe 
He meant to.come and claim me, I to 
Aly, and |4ownd a home with Duloie’s old 
nurse. Safe bad known 


made very Ittle difference whether k was with 
him or not, Hie @hould claim Fiel@ Royal.” 
“ He haw it. A very strange sort 


| youug pesom hae beem there a fortnight, 
pa saya ohe.te Mire, ee late Mies 


the property. She and Ber husbapd are 
coming to the office to-morrow at ten o’clook.” 


Nal. sorrowfally. “Ob, Mr. Granville! I 
vege Siren eee 
safefrom 63 ; , 

“My poor child! you will besafe from him 
fora numter of years. Ii 
Smith rovbed my mother and ® large 
amount of property, and I fave to prosecute 
him on that charge, It will be penai servi- 
tude for ajongtime. Nell, ouly say the word, 
and he shall go free; but it seems to me, poor 
child, I must prosecute him to secare your 

ace ” 

She bowed her head. 

“We have brought you a world of sorrow.” 

‘“ Never say that. Nell, could not that mar- 
rirge be set aside? You were ander age. Your 
consent was extorted by threats, Dear, I too, 
have heard somethingof your mother's history. 
I believe that she wae Sir Jeostyn’s wife, and 
that you are Daicie's half-sister.” 

“ Youwnuet never tell bim ! ” 

“ He saspecta it Bimself. He told me whea 
you were found the. mater mast be inveati- 
gated Me. Canteron, too, thinks you are his 
child; ‘bat Nell, Sie Joeslyn believes your 
mother died your birth, For his sake. wei 
must never undeoeive him.” 

_“* Never 1 Oh, Mes Granville, if only I were 
his cntkd really 4. Ldove hintso! only I fear 
Daicie would never welcome me as-a sister,” 

“ Dalsieis dead Thiak of her as kindly ae 
youcam, my desx ene, for, her end was very 


terribis. She was hurried out of life wishoat~ 


& single farewell to those she loved.” 


—_——— 


OHAPTER. Xi1V. 


Certainty, when Dick hurried to Wr. 
Cameroa-a offics eager to relats to ‘him that 
he had found Petfonelfa, the very last person 


he expected to flad there was hig cousin, ' 


Helen, 

At one time he had thought a * dea! of 
Mrs, Naito, Inthe dae "ennes be Hope to 
come in for Field Royal he had always meant 
that she should have a substantial stics ont of 
her father's Property + bat with the chance of 
being able to the desire to find her 
out had faded, and go. little had she been in his 
mind Istely that fo hear ber claim his rela- 
tionship wasalmost a surptise. — 

“ OF soutae Tl speak to you, Helen!” he 
Cried, heartily rhaod, “ Come and 
give me a history of your doings all these 
years | Camsron’s ous, but I'm sare he'd lend 
us his private room.” 

And us all the clerks knew that Mr. Gran- 


ville was their employer's favourite olient 
they made no demur, and the stranger conaina 
were soon in the lawyer's eanctam, Dick good- 
naturedly taking Violet on his kvee. 

‘* Bhe is the image of what you were when 
I fitaé came to Field Royal,” he said, cordi- 
ally. “ Now, where ate you living? What is 
)Waien doing? And how have things fared wish 
‘you? This young lady proves is must be a 
good mews | years sinte we met. Is she 
the eldest?” 


“The youngest of foar,” said Helen, eadly. 
Dick, youwere very good to me years age I 
wonder if you would Relp me now? T have 
come from Canada to find my hasband.”’ 

* From Canada?” 

She told her story—of her reluctant con- 
tent to go te Canada, of the bogus provision 
mate for herat Montrest, andthe Dunbars’ 
great kindness. 

She added she — gladly have renmined 


msm ? 4 am you bear te hear som 
against bim ?” 

She bowed her head. 

“I don't think anything would sarprice me, 


oy} thought my mother left it to her com- 


“She did. The poor girl, unfortunately, 
went through # form of marriage with Nor- 
ton, but she leff him at the charch door, and 
has only seen him once since. Finding she 
would not claim the property he has brought 
forward another person, whom he represent: 
as his wife and my #unt's heiress. Fle and 
the supposed Mrs. George Norton are to be 
here to-motrow at ten o'clock. Do you think 
you have the courage to be hers too, aud see for 
yourself if the man‘is your husband ?” 

** Yes,” 

“ Bat, remember, thongh I have hesrd of 
this man by several times, I have ve ver heard 
him oalled ‘ Nairo,’”’ 

“Te the womae very small and theatrical 
looking ? Ts'shepretty, in a flashy sort of way, 
yand with a great deal of self-confidence?” 

“ ¥Vea,.”’ 


Norton, ‘He does take hername when it suits 
him, Unit last Anguat E had lost sight of 
him for over 4 year. He might ea-ily have 
been married to sngone without my Koowing 
it. Only,as hé found one wife more'than he 
could support, I wonder at his taking 
another |’? 

80 did: Dick! Neither he nor his cousin ever 
guessed the fierce, passionate admiration that 
Petronella’s. beaaty had aroused.in the man’s 
heart; They did not know that to conquer 
her; and mould hertohis wills a ‘‘ decoy” 
to hie: gamblieg companions, had been George 
Noston/s-orucl intention. 

Helen Naien did not need to seek the pro- 
tection of Cuxptain ‘Green's sister. Mr, 
Cameron dechared at onee sive maat be his 
guest; and his gentle wife, without alleging 
any reason: beyond the bitter cold of the 
winter day, contrived to keep little Violet with 
her. When, early thenext morniag, Mrs. Naira 
and the lawyer set owt to keep that strange 
appointment at the latter's office. she had a 
great sense of the fitness of things; and is 
seemed to her, that, basely as Mr. Nairn had 
outraged his rights;as husvand and father, his 
own child ought not.to be present at bis con- 
demnatioa. 

Mr. Cameron and Dick Granville had held 
a brief consultation over the terms they should 
offer the offender. 





‘“Toen it ia Gaorge'a half-eister, Belka- 





“He most go free,” said the younger man 
quistiy. “While I thought he had a legal 
claim on Petroneita I would have proseented 
him wiltingly, shat hia absence might at least 
give her peace; but Helen’s husband, the 
futher of that sweet litthe child, must noi be a 
canvict. When my books succeed [ oan repay 
my sisters all, and more than all, they have loat 
by him. I should say let him go scot free, 
on condition ba signs a formal deed, yielding 
up all claim to the care of his daughter to 
her moether—and that he gives us the address 
af his confederate, Smith.” 

** For what - om 

Dick corel eam 

** Beeause that poor lonely child, whom 
kind old aunt made her heiress, is in deed a 
trath Sir Jocelyn Lyle's heiress ;. aad I believe 
no one bat Saith ean prove it!” 

Is wae quite a little comedy ab the office, 
Helen was ushered at once into a little spart- 
ment usually sacred to the junior par:ner, 
who was luckily abeentthat day. Dick Gran- 
villeand Mr. Cameron took up their places in 
the latter's private room. 

* Do you think they are sure to come," 
asked Dick, auxiously. 

* Certain.” 

And ie was right. For, as ten struck, a cierk 
ushered in “ Mr. and Mes, Norton.’ The same 
Official teok up his station jast outside the 
door—at hia employer's previons commund— 
80 8s to be ready to intercept the pair if they 
tried to take refuge in summary flight, 

Dick Granville looked’ at the man whe had 
blighted his cousin's life, robbed his sisters, 
and persecoted his loves, an@something very 
like hatred biazed in his heart. Them Bie better 
feelings reterned. 

Merton's game was wellnign played cut, 
and the very thought he Red no leyal hold on 
Petronella filled Dick with such unutterable 
thankfaloess he could afford to forgive him 
all else. 

Me. Cameron looked at the couple shrewdly, 

“Tam very glad to sea you,” he said, sar- 
caatioally, ‘* becanse T can solve a @ouot which 
has given no Hittle tronble to my friend Mr. 
Granvilte. Tris lady is not the gitl I knew 
as Petronslia Smith, neither does she bear 
any resémblance to her. Bat you, sir, lb have 
been looking for since last August, You are 
‘ wanted ' om several charges |’ : 

“The insalting oki wretch!” exataimed 
Bella. “ Lot's be off George ; the game's op.” 

Mr. Cameron croseed over to the door snd 
boléed it. 

‘If you leave here wishout my consent it 
will be to fall iato the hands of the police, Mr, 
Norton!” 

“What do you want?” growled the man 
the Misses Granville hud thought the pink of 
courtesy. 

“Listeh! You are wantéd first of all ona 
charge of bigamy; io that op « certain Ban- 
day in the September cf last year you went 
through the ceremony of marriage with 
Peironella S nith, your first wife Helen Nairn, 
elias Norton, bemy then add now alive.” 

The man préw fivid. ‘ 

“Id not heard of het for ysats,” he 
muttered, 

‘You had seen her within a few months, 
She is now here waiting to identify you. I 
believe the punishmeény for bigamy is seven 
years” péaal servitude,” 

“Ffang it!” muttered Norton, “cut it 
short 1” 

“For frand and robbery at Drigg I fancy 
there would be another punishment, aad for 
lering away from her home Miss Pettonetla 
Smith probably a third sentences. Now, Mr. 
‘Nairn—t prefer to use your real mame—Mer, 
Granville has no désire to prosecate his 
cousin’s husband. It may be cbmpounding a 
feiony, but there are futnily intereste at stake. 
We will let you go scot-free on two conditions 
—that you give us the address of your con- 
federate, James Smith, aud that you enter 


into an agreement resigning your child entirely — 


to her mother, and covenshting never to 
molest her or your wife.” 
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Tt took some time before Nairn yielded. 
‘Trey felt from the first he would give way, 
bus he made himself as obnoxious as poseible 

‘*I suppose youll marry her?’ he said, 
hiterly, to Dick Granville, “and live on her 
myoey : @8 she worships the ground you walk 
on, you won’s have much difficulty, but the 
old father ‘ll be a thorn in your flesh. I'm 
not much to boast of myself in the way of 
character you seem to think, but I’m a saint 
compared to James Smith!” 


* 7 2 * * 


Tt was the second anniversary of their meet- 
ing, and Petronella Lyle stood on the break- 
water at Dovercourt, leaning on her husband’s 


arm. 

They had been married very early in the 
year—ags soon, in fact, as all the legal formuli- 
tics had been complied with, and the poor 
tittle waif of other days was recognised as Sir 
J: celyn’s eldest and only surviving child. 

Dick had held out for some time against his 
happiness. How could he with his miserable 
two hundreds-year marry the heiress of two 
fortunes? But Sir Jocelyn spoke very plainly 
on the subject. 

“Pride parted her mother and me, and 
wrecked our lives, Dick, If you really love 
my little girl don’t you think you can try to 
forget which of you has the money? I can 
enewer for it that Nel] thinks herself far 
beneath you. She seems to think, poor darling, 
her miserable childhood shuts her off from all 
‘hought of a happy marriage, You are the 
awo people I love best, and if I give yon my 
child T gain a son instead of losing a daughter. 
1 have bat one desire, I will not call it a 
condition, Your brother has plenty of chil- 
dren to carry on the name of Granville. I want 
sop to take that of Lyle, that when the time 
xves for me to leave you I may picture my 
uame as not blotted out.” 

’ He had his way. Dick loved Nell too well 
not to conquer his scruples. They were 
married when the first snowdrops bloomed on 
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[zoi's CLASP WAS ALM28T AGONY, DICK COULD F£EL BEB BRINGS CUTTING INTO BIS FLESH !} 





Dalcie’s grave, and made their home with Sir 
Jocelyn at Ravensmere, Aunt Salome retiring 
to her own neat 

Field Royal was never let, With Nell’s full 
approval, Dick offered the use of it to bis 
cousin, Mrs. Nairn, with an income of five 
hundred a-year, 

The house itself, the grounds and park were 
all kept up at the Lyles’ expense; bot in a 
pretty snite of rooms—the same she occupied 
as a child—Helen is content, and thankfaol 
to take refoge from the trials which had 
shadowed ber path. 


Petronela Lyle pitied her very deeply ; but 
though there was a real regard between them 
the two ladies never grew intimate. Troable 
which had only purified and chastened 
Petronella had hardened Mrs. Nairn, Her 
child was her only soft part. Although both her 
couvins pitied ber they never felt at home 
with her. 

And now the husband and wife sat in the 
moonlight. looking ont to sea together jret as 
they had sat two years ago separate. 

“Ie wae worth it all, Dick,’ said Nell, 
suddenly, ‘‘all the fear and loneliness, the 
sadness and trouble—jast to have found you!" 

He pressed the band he held very tenderly. 

**Who would have thought Nell, the little 
girl who was so forlorn would turn out the 
heiress of two fortones ?"’ 

She smiled, and nestled the least bit closer 
to bim., 

“1 am thankfol IT am papa’s child,” she 
whispered, ‘I love to think I belong to him, 
and that you wil! never have to be ashamed of 
your wife’s father! but, Dick, dear, I don't 
care for the money.” 

And she did not. Lavishly generous to 
Dick's family, to Mrs Carter and her humble 
friends at Ashdown, Mrs. Lyle yet seemed to 
value her vast wealth for her own sake very 
listle. 

Tt was, in fact, as her staunch friend Lord 
Daie always said in speaking of her,— 
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“Prosperity could not 1 her, because 
long before it came she had learned that love 
is the best gifs of all, and Dzarer THan Gow.” 


{THe END.} 








An admirable school of penmanship 
flourishes at the Vatican, There is no such 
writing in the world as that which is seen 
on the documents sent ext by the Curia. 
All the copying clerks of the first rank are 
priests and monks, and many of them real 
artiste in caligraphy. They are allowed to 
exercise their fancy in the tracing of illami- 
nated capitals and ornamental rubrics or 
margins; bat there must not be a single era- 
eure on @ page which has to be jesued in the 
Pope’s name. A misplaced comma causes & 
whole page to be rewritten. 


Tue anachronism; of artista are always 
amusing, even when they display no really 
blamable ignoranceon the part of the painter. 
Ts is probable that Abrabam will never sgain 
be represented as offering up Ieaso with & 
biunderbues, as Verrio did, or that Simeon will 
no more be shown in spectacles while the 
Virgin Mary pours coffee out of a chased silver 
coffee-pot, as Cigoli calmly portrayed them. 
Bat in our day we find anachroniems of a more 
anbtle kind. Thus, Wilkie, in hie ‘* Chelsea 
Pensioners,” reading in the Gazette the account 
of the Battle of Waterloo, showed a party reé- 
galing oa oysters—oysters in Jane! And now 
oor attention is called to an error of the natural 
history order by that eminent naturalist. Mr. 
Texetmeier. In the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion of this year, Mr. Frederick Vigers bas & 
scene from Chaucer’s “‘ Clerke’s Tale,” and in 
the farmyard—and surely no one ever d 
a farmyard as well ag Chaucer did—we are 
treated to Cochin China fowls—a breed intro- 
duced into England for the first time about 
thirty years ago ! 
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[iF YOU MARRY MaUNDRELL, YOU WILL WRECK YOUR WASOLE LIFE, GABRIELLE ! *’) 


INIQUITY SMITH. 


—!0:— 


OBAPTER I. 


“Ir is quite impossible, Barry,” said Mrs, 
Castlemaine, with conviction. ‘‘ Not even to 
oblige you can I do this thing. Why, all our 
frien?s would cut ue.” 

* Very well, then, mother, you must accept 
the consequences,” Barry answered, with a 
weary sigh. ‘Nothing bnt extreme necessity 
would have made me proffer such a request ; 
you don’t suppose I am enamoured with 
Iniquity Smith, or in the least wishfal to 
become personally acquainted with hie 
danzbter?” 

* Well, but I do net understand. When 
you talk about consequences, what do you 
mean?” 

“ This, mother; that the Sally mines were 
& swindle, and unlees I can pay up my shares, 
Barry Castlemaine, gentleman and merchant, 
will be declared bankrupt.” 

io Barry ! ” 

The ory broke from mother and her three 
daughters, simultaneously. 

“It is true. I wanted to rpare you all 
snxiety, but you would not let me, I have 
baown this for three days, and knowing it, 
went to Smith to negotiate a loan. He met 
me fairly, to my surprise, actually asking only 
five per cent. intereat ; bat jast when I thought 
everything was well settled, he said, ‘I lend 
you this sum on these terms, conditionally. 
Mr. Castlemaine, I have a daughter, who is 
sbont to return from school, and I do not 
wish her to come to my house. She does not 
kuow my enviable title or reputation. and she 
must notlearn it. I love her, and am ambi- 
tious for her. I would like to see her well 
married, and so I ask your mother and sisters 
to receive her, introduce her to their own set ; 





I know it is the best in Buckley, and give her 
every advantage that they themselves enjoy.” 

‘What consummate impucence!"’ oried 
Frances, the eldest girl, and Esteile, the 
second, added, ‘‘It is absurd to think fora 
moment we could associate with the daughter 
of ‘Iniquity Smith,’ still more so that she 
should come here.” 

* You forget,” said Nora, the youngest, very 
gently, “that this is the condition attached 
to the loan, And I am really sorry for poor 
Miss Smith,” 

_ Barry flashed a kindly look at hie favourite 
sister. 

“Thank you, Nora. Now, mother, it is for 
you to decide, I am cff now to Smith’s to 
accept or decline his help, according to your 
decision, Which ie it to be?” 

* You are sure, Burry, matters are quite as 
bad as you say? Yoo do not exaggerate? ”’ 

“I do not Bot if you cannot reconcile 
yourself to Smith's terms, say so; only I tell 
you candidly, in such a caze al] we bave must 
go. On the other hand in six months I can 
conquer my 4@)fficulties, and once more be 
secure in my position—this, with Smith's 
help. And he has promised togay handsomely 
for his daughter's maintensnce.” 

‘*T have no alternative ; tell bim I agree.” 

“Thank you, mother. You have relieved 
pA anxiety concerning yourself and the 
girle.’’ 

And putting on bis hat, Barry prepared to 
leave them ; bot Frances cried,— 

“Oh! this is too horrible! I shall not stay 
at home whils’ that girl is here.” 

“T know I shall hate her,” added Estelle; 
“she is sure to be valgar and mean.” 

Bat Nora stole to Burry's side. 

‘* I will try to love and be good to her, dear, 
for your sake,” she said. very softly, and as 
before, he thanked her with a look, whilst to 
her sisters he said, — 

‘© You perfectly understand that Miss Smith 
is to be treated courteously in my house; and 
Frances, it is out of the question that you 





should leave home jost now; the expenses 
would be too great;’ then he went ont to his 
uneavoury interview. 

And as soon as he was gone a great clamour 
of tongues began. 

Mrs. Castlemaine was tearful and indignant, 
and her two eldest daughters simply furious ; 
only little Nora held a discreet silence, 

“TI don’t believe you care in the least,” said 
Frances, angrily. ‘' You do not think how 
unpleaeant it will be to have that girl always 
with gs.” 

‘‘¥wonder what people will call us now,” 
Eatelle remarked, plaintively, ‘ Until now 
we have been styled the ‘Three Graces,’ and 
this gir] will spoil everything; she is bound 
to be ugly and inelegant,”” 

‘‘In which case she will make an excellent 
foil,” smiled Nora, pacifically. 

In the meantime Barry hurried towards 
the large, gloomy ojd bovse where “ Iniquity,” 
(otherwise Josepb), Smith lived. 

The money-lender met him graciously, a 
most rare and noteworthy thing, and bidding 
him be seated, plunged at once into business. 

“Here is the money, Mr. Custlemaine,"” 
laying one shrivelled, yellow hand upon a 
heap of notes, “and it is yours as soon as I 
know your decision.” 

**T consent to your terms,” the young man 
answered, bricfly and coldly. ‘‘ There is no 
he}p for it.” 

“Very well, sir; but you quite understand 
my daughter is to be treated as an honoured 
guest, I can pay you handsomely. I am not 
& poor man,” boastfally ; ‘and she shall have 
the best of everything. But jost another 
word with you. You are not to seek to win 
her affections.” 

“Tnat is very unlikely, sir,” ooldly and 
scornfally. ‘ You need have no fear.” 

“Bat promise me, on your honour as@ 
gentleman, that you will never address Ga- 
brielle as a lover.” 

«I promise,” lightly, thinking all the while 
that Smith was the last man to whose 
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family he should wish to be allied. “I am 
not s marrying man.” 

“Aad you thick my girl is not good 
enough for you. eh?’’ shrewdly. “Let me 
tell you she will be a great catch. I shall 
leave ber a fortane which would make you 
pm your eyes. Bat I don't intend she 
should marry a osere private gentleman like 
yourself. My Gabrielle shall be a lady of 
title—shall queeu it with the beat of them— 
80 Understand you need haveno hopes in that 
direction.” 

The young man‘s face fimshed crimson, and 
his eyes flashed haughty defiance at the 
vulgar old money lender. 

“Some men allow money to cover all shors- 
comings, such as low birth and breeding, bat 
Tam vot one of them. If ever I masry my 
wife will be of my own standing.” 

“Tam glad to hear it; it makes matters 
mere pleasant besween ua,” storied Smith, 
. “And now for ovr final arrange- 
to-morrow, 


i 


her into your charge or your matler'’s at the 
station. From time to time I shail see her— 
oh! motat your houee, Mr. i I 
know how I should be received there, 
BatI ehall appoint some place of meeting. 
And, sir, Imely on you to keep my name 
clean before her. The child leves me—trusta 
me. There’g mo need to telhher whar folks 


~ 


“From me shall hear nothing,” and gather- 
ing up the notes he took a hasty leave, pomder- 
ing all the homeward way over Smith an@ hia 
daughter. 

How strange it was to find that croaked, 
wrinkled, money-loving man had one esis spot 
in his evil heart. 

What eort of creature was she who had 


beautifal name she bhad—Gsbrielle! There 
was poetry in the sound. She was to be 
Pitied, too, having such a father. Iniquity 
Smith was only too well koown at Backley as 





an unprincipled usurer—sa man who had no | 


mercy on apy that were wretched enouyh to 
fallinto his hands—a modern Shylock, who 
exacted and took his poand of ficsh without 
pity and without remorse. And yet be loved 


his child |—ay, even more than he had loved | 
her fair young mother, who, lesrning all too | tearftl 
seon what mwaner of man she had marpied, ; 
dydoped amd died, leaving behind her little | 


infant daughter. 

Ah! who could tell what love the man had 
laviehed on) the child; how, despise hia evil, 
wicked life, he had striven to keep hers pure ; 


and as econ as ahe was old enough had piaced ; 


ber ata first-class echool, the principal of 
which wes a gentile, mosherly woman. 

And all through tho-e long years—for 
Gabrielle was now eigh:een—he hud sedulously 


| 


| a long journey before us, anduc time to spare. | 


kept herfrom Baokiey, so shat her native ' 
place was as strange to ket as an Afriean | 


desert wonid have been. And she regarded 
her fashereathe nobiest of men ; even found 
something beaatifal in bis furrowed, hawk- 
like faee, 


Every vacation found ‘‘ Iniquity” Smitivat | 


the achool-honse, ready to takes his darling to | 
some haunt of health and pieseure; every | 


vaoation the love between them deepened and 
strengthened, and al! Gabrielle's longing was 
to ses her home, the piace of her birth and 
her dear, dead mother’s short married life. 
And now at last the time had come—the 
happy. bappy time to which she had so long 
looked forward. She wes going homeh—snd 
oh! how she would endeavour to rouke that 
home a happy place for her dear father’! 


How she would study his wishes, minister | 


to his wants, so that he would wonder bow 
he had contrived: to exist so long without 


her. 

With such thoughts as these she: filled her 
last day at school, and as she dressed for her 
journey prayed Heaven to muke her worthy 
her father and a blessing to him. 


Lo} 


| heme, dear ohild, is all unfitved for such a 


Poor child! poor child! He came at last; bright young creature as you are. I am 
im beat would have rarely at liberty, and the hours would te 

g amd heavy for you ; so I have made ar- 

rangements for you #0 @eside with a great and 


and those who knew h 


aed to recognize “ Iniquity” Smith in this) lon 


lushed- and tremulous man, ' with eager, pas 





her hair; with wonderful love he 
looked into her desp eyes, murmurin 
her name of the tone. 

She was dear amd saered tohim. So many 


se much love, go mach ambition, 


hopes, 
hovered aboms her. In her his rede 
lay—if, indes#, redemption were powible, 

‘« We shall be a0 f” she 
half sobbed, clinging him. “I will 
make our home so bright and glad. I will 


his. 
WwW tender tonch he smoothed: 














kind lady.” ; 


0 gloomy, and 


& tradegman, and cannot introduge you to 
wood society, 20 I wish to place you with 
Mrs. Castlemaine, a great lady, who will take 
you #9 all sorts of places where you may en- 
joy yourself, and from time ta time I shall 
ge 





e ; , daxling, my one aim 
ere so Cae 7 housekeeper, for your in fiteiato mi o hs my 
She clung to hie them, weeping sorely, 

“My Gabriele! b , “whem ell the while my houghta 

“ And we wilileugh together amy little cate shonld be you. » my 
blanders and mistakes,” the “wert on, | fether! my father! do mot send mo to this 
dreamily. xs never be eager with lady, who knows of me; Ist me live 
me, daddy ¥ < ly — with you, share your lighten your 

“My darling no!” * cares. I shall be ad 

“And im time I shall grow wiser, better; As he looped hee clinging arme- his keen 
able to manage for you, to you in your eyes were moist withsears. 
work. Mise Somerest says I write a very; “Hoeh,-hash, my dearest ene! You are 
clear hand, and I am not so very bad at | all the world tome, and fv iefor-your good I 
figores. I must your dear eyes amd send you to Castidineime. Sie has 


three lovely danyhters, (they are called the 


ali theese lines havecome threugh sorrow tor |+ ‘Three | Graces ), and one son; but mind, 


“But there shall 
nos be another added to them. And now, 
Gear, I must wish Miss Somerset and the 


girls good-bye, and then for home!” 
inspired hira withsuch passion? And whata | 


As she ran lightly away his heart smote 
him that he bad deceived her; but it was for 
her ultimate good, and, come what would, his 
chili sheuld never know hie as he was; that 
would kill her, and drive him miad. 


He would never let her learn the dark. 
secrets of his life; she should never see the | 
wretched creatures who vainly prayed for 


mercy, or railed at him as the author of their 
ruin, 


Presently she returned, flashed and a little 


“Tm ready nov, dear.” 

“ You have been crying, Gabrielle.” 

‘ A little, dear. 16 was bard to leave them 
all. I have been very bkappy hers; they were 
allso good to me, and all had such a kind 
word for me, that my hear if fall.’”’ 

He drew her little hand in his arm, 

‘Come, datling, let ue Be going: We have, 


I mean fo vet « carriage to ourselves, because 
I have stréh # great deal’to tell you. We can 
get & cab from bere, I suppors? ”’ 

**Oh, yesil there are several round the 
corner always,” and she 2 
beawtifal sprieg sunshine with him, light of 
foot, lighter stili of heart. 

Once securely locked in the compartment, 


knowing no intgrroption could? occur ‘before ; 
they reached Backiey, “Iniquity’’ Smith’ 


braced himself to the task before him. With 
— yes nervous glance af the girl, he 
B oo 


“My dear, you know I am not a gentle- 
man,” and there paused, because the beautiful 
grey eyes opened upon him’ wide and snr- 
x. 


“T know you Rave to work ‘very hard for 
a:living,” Gabrielle satd, gently; ‘‘bat that 


am very proudof you, dear.’”” 


A great senee of shanre came gpon him ; | 


bat he sadd, quite calmly, — 

“T like te hear you say that, Gabrielie. 
Some children despise their parents’ calling, 
whilst they profit by their labours; but it is 
of yourself I want to talk. My home, our 


out into the | 


does not mae you the less a gentleman. I © 





'G@epcielie, you ara not to fali in love with 
hier and new I want yon to 
look your best ‘we reach Backley, and 
— fear, little woman, but I shall see you 

, often.” 

**S§aeh pain—such disappointment she felt, 
but she hid her deep emotion for his sake, 
and only lay quite quiet on his breast, wonder- 
ing a little vaguely why the day seemed 

, Suddenly so dark. 
“‘ Gabrielle, why are you so quiet? Are you 
disappointed!? 
‘' A little, dear. You see I thought we wers 
to be together alwaye; but it is nothing, it 
will soon pass. Only, father, my dear and 
‘honoured father, let me see you often—often ; 
my heart ia so hungry fer your love!’ 
** You have that. always child, and is ie for 
your own good I send you fromme. Don't 
| you think I love you more than—than life or 
wealth? Bat I am.ali nnfit totuters young 
girl, and sol amaending you to my.friend Mrs. 
Castlemaine; she will train you weld in all 
those duties it is so essential yeu shanid per- 
form ably.’ 

| Gabrieile was-silent; her pale youngface had 
grown puler still, bat there was a sweet sub- 

mission and utter self-forgetfalness upon it 

, which auguted well for  Iniquity ’ Smivh's 
plans. He-bens and kiesed her fondly. 

‘You will be a great lady yet, Gabrielle ;\you 
will marry some grandee, and’be happy ; bat 
in your happiness you must not quite forget 
‘ the futher who loved you so weil.” 

She clung the closer to him. 

“T shall never forget you whilst Heaven 
grants me memory and brewth ; and do not 
speak of marriage, dear, I am-so young, aud I 
80 long to devote all my life to you, father. 
Oh, let me come’home'to you soon.” 

“ Buckley! Baocktey'l Change hete for 
Croxuli,” shoutdd the porters, as the train 
rushed into the busy station, and the next 
moment Gabrielle waa'standing with her 
futher upon the platform. Burneither Mrs. 

astiemaine nor Berry mét them, only 4 
sleek servant who knew * Iniqaisy” Smith 
well. Touchinghis hat, with & grin he swid,— 

“If you please, ‘sir, Mr. Castlemaine has 
been called away unexpected, and the mistress 
feared the night sir; bat she bas sent the 
catriags to meet Miss Smith.’’ 

So “Iniquity ” kissed his child, and bidding 
her good-bye, strode towards his own home. 





She looked at him im blankest surprise and 


My dear ebild, I am rich enough to afford 
both housekeeperand help; buat the house ig 
would have se little 


gompanionship, the# you would soon gro 
‘@ull and pale ; and, es all this, Reten bat 
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owe = tet @ 
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CHAPTER II. 


Sue stood in the open doorway, & slim, pale 

girl, with scarcely any beauty, unless one ex- 
ted her luminons eyes, and grave sweet 

mouth. Nota girl to attract much attention, 
or to take men’s hearts by storm ; boside the 
Oastlemaine girls she looked smuli and in- 
significant, and yes she had the air and gait 
of a lady, which caused Mrs, Castlemaine 
some surprise. . , 

She rose and bowing in a stately fashion 

id,— 
You are Mies Smith?” 

“Yes, madam; and my father bade me 
thank you for extending your kind protec. 
¢ion to me,” the girl answered simply, aad 

her voice wae low and sweet. 

“Jt is nothing,” stiffly; “let me intromace 
you to my daughters. This is Frances, this 
‘stelle, ard my youngest Nora !”’ 

The two elder girls bowed and scemned the 
stranger with coldly critical eyez, but Nora 
put out a small friendly band, s»ying,— 

“] hope you will be happy with us. Mamma 
would not Miss Smith like to go to her room ? 
May I take her to it? And receiving per- 
mission she led the way to a large and airy 
apartment, daintily farnished in pale biue 
and crimson, 

“T hope you will like this,” said Nora, “TI 
persuaded mamms, to give it you beoante it is 
eo cheerfal. Ob, don't troubie to change 

r dress, we will not stand on ceremony to- 
night,” and her-pretty eyes grew sympathetic 
as she saw thet Gabrislle’s were fall of tears 
ghe was striving’ to repress. 

“Tam afraid you feel lonely without your 
old school friends and compsnions.” 

“Tt is not that,” Gabrielle said, in alow 
voice; “‘ but I amreo disappointed. I hoped my 
dear father was bringing me home to be his. 
constant associate, his help and comfort, if 
indeed he needed comfort. I haé built 80 many 
castles in the aif, planned s0 many pleasures, 
thonght of all 1 shouid do when we were to-: 
gether, and then—then——" 

“Ts was a blow to’you to learn he had other 
plans for you?”’ 

‘Yes, yea; but le does it ali for my good, 
my dear father! He says he cannot teach 
me the things I skhonld know, and, (this pa- 
thetically), J have no mother. He wente to make 
me ®& great lady, and I shall never be that, 
Oh! Miss Castlemaine, I wish you knew him 
as Ido. Whats great and tender heard his, 
is,and hew he thinks of me first.always— 
slways! He saya he is nota gentleman; but 
then he ie a0 kind—so noble—that one may 
ensily forget he-is low- born and a tradesman.” | 

To Nora, who knew “ iniquity’? Smith's 
true character, there was something terribly | 
touching in: the girl’s\faith in, and admiration) 
for him. Moved to keenest pity, she leant 
forward and kiesed the pale, sweet face. 

“ T hope we shall be very good friends,’’ she 
anid, gently ; #nd to her surprise Gabrielle 
catght and beld her close. 

_ “IT shall love you always for your kindness ; 
just at firsts I was afraid I was very unwel- 
come here.”” 

‘Mamma and the girls are not effusive,” 
Nora answered, uneasily. 

“Tam very stapid; no doubt I misunder- 
stood them. My father told me I had many 
things to learn, and that I was tocopy Mrs. ' 
Castlemaine and your sisters in all respecta ; | 
but I think Kehall never gain that repose of 
manner he'so-admires.”’ 

“You are very nice as 





you sre,” laughed 
Nora, “and I muat plead guilty to timidity 


and awkwardness. Lam always happiest at 
home; and now, Miss Smith, if you are quite. 
ready we will go downstairs.” 

“IT am ready—but—bat—would you mind 
very much ¢alting me Gabrielle?” 

“ You have a lovely name!” said Nora. 

‘It was my mather’s, and people-te!l me I 
am like her; ’ and then they went down toge- 
ther, Nora smilimg and cheerful, Gabricile 
timid and blushing. 

Scarcely any conversation took place at{ 





dinner; but the: gick was, conscious that her 
every action was watched, her every little 
word listened to with ill-repressed criticism, 
and the flash on her cheek grew painful. 

Bat no fauls. could be found with her in any 
respeat, and when the ladies adjoarned to the 
drawing-room, and Gubrielle was asked ito 
play, she consented without any foolish or 
underbred zelactsnos, and surprised her audi- 
ence by her taste and skill. 

She was nos a brilliant player; but her touch 
was perfection, and the melodies she chose 
full of pathos and beauty. 

Feances lifsed her eyebrows disdainfally, 
and at the cloee of a weird Irish air said,— 

“Yon should be a professional, Mise 
Saith.”’ ; 

‘Ob! that is a great compliment,’’ said 
Gabriclle, with innocent pleasure, and the 
two elder girls exchanged sarcastic, contempt- 
tous smiles; but. Nora, who was always 
ready to cast oil upon treabled waters, said, 
gently,— 

‘*T think so too, and..I wish I had been the 
lucky recipient of it; my performance is 
always 80 very crude.” 

And so it was as the days went by, Nora 
always standing between Gabrielle and her 
sisters’ contempt, until the girl's love for her 
new friend became second only to that she 
bore her father. 

Is hurt her horribly when she spoke of her 
father to see the quick, disdainfal glances 
exchanged, and to reosive ne reply to her 
loving praise of him. Se concluded it was 
besause he was ‘'a tradesman,” & very vague 
term.to her, and soon began to speak of him 
only to gentle Nora, 

She had beena week with them when she 
received a note from bim, asking her to join 
him outside the Castlemaine gates at seven- 
fifteen the following, evening 

She went.eagerly to Mra, Castlemaine. 

‘* Madam, my father begs your permission 
to ge me to-morrow,” ske eaid, a little 
tremulously. 

** Of eoorse you musé.go. I have no control 
over your actions, At what time do you 
start?” 

Gabrielle told her meebly, chilled by her 
froaty manner. 

“Is will be qnite dark, Miss Smith; bat 
thas is your father’s concern.’’ 

So with that Gabrielle had to rest cantent; 
but on the morrow Nora assisted ‘‘to make 
her pretty,” and with a glad and thankful 
hearé the girl started. 

Ontside the gates stood a closed carriage, 
and as she drew near “Inignity” Smith 
jamped out. 

** My dear, my dear!” he said, kissing the 
sweet, innocent face, “how good it is to 
have you all to:myeeif.” 

**'Pnen why not let me be with you always, 
father ?'’ she urged, 

**No, no, child. I mash not standin the 
way of your welfare. I um a rongh, blant 


| fellow; but you must bewlady, Get in, dear, 


andss we drive you eball tell me all about 
yourself and new frienda.” 

Obeying, so-far as to get into, the carriage, 
she asked,— 

“ Where are we going?” 

** Jost a nica long.country drive; it'a true 
we cannot see much, but we shall be content 
just to feel we are together.” 

** Yes, dear, yes; oh, how good it is to be 
with you! What a happy girl I should ba, 
i Pees 

“Now, Gabrielle, that is a forbidden sub- 
ject. Teli me of Mra. Castlemaine aod your 
new life,” 

So she told him all, hiding nothing save 
her knowledge of the contempt in which the 
Castiemaines held him, and the coldness with 
which all but Nora treated her. 

Aud when she spoke so lovingly, so grate- 
fally of her, so rapturonsly of her grace and 
beanty, the man’s face flushed as he thonght 
sueh kindness to his little girl should not go 
unrewarded. 

What a happy drive that was! and how 








sorry both were when it ended; how loth they 
were to part, and when Gabrieile Jeft him her 
father stood watching until sha was onfely 
housed, than, whispering to himseif,—“ She 
Shall be @ lady, and as happy ae gold 
can make her," allowed himself ‘to be driven 
home. 

With the next morning eame Barry, who, 
after the first greetings were exchanged, asked 
if Miss Smith proved mach of a béte noir to 
the household. 

“She ia not offensive,” drawled Frances, 


+ “only insigniticant and underbred.’’ 


‘' Well, Nora, what is your opinion?” 

“T think her very sweet and lovable, and 
only wonfier she should be her father’s 
daughter |” 

“Ido not think Nora compen’ to form 
any opinion on the subject,” Francss said, 
shurply. ‘'Her tastes and inciinations are 
most distinctly plebsian!"’ 

** Let the child alone,’ Barry remarked, 
good temperedly, ‘Nora's impreasions are 
generally pretty near the trath. None the less, 
I heartily wish I could have spared'you the in: 
fliction of Mise Smith's seciesy. By the way, 
she has a lovely name.” 

‘Gabrielle! Yes, Barry; and the name 
suits her beautifolly |” 

‘* A parcel for Miss Nora, please,” said a neat 
maid, entering quietly. 

“Forme? Oh, Barry, woat is it? Who 
can the sender be? It is heavy, too, for so 
small a parcel!” 

“ Solve the. mystery by opening it, Nora,” 
said Barry, laughing. ‘' Here, let me cut the 
string. “ Firss,a morocco cave. What comes 
next? Good grasions, child, look here!” and 
he held up to her view a handsome gold brace- 
les, set with five flashing diamonds, To the 
bracelet was attached « slip of paper on which 
was written:—‘‘In gratitade for kindness 
shown my daughter, Joseph Smith” 

‘‘Oh!” oried Nora, ‘On, Barry, I cannot 
aeceps such a gift from such & man.” 

“T am afraid you must, my dear. If you 
refase you would seriously har’ this girl, of 
whom you apparently think se much; and 
really it would be a most ungracious act to 
return it, ‘Pon my honour, the man must 
have some good in him after all!”’ 

“Tmposeibis!” said Frances, with an 
envious glance at the bracelet. “If ke had 
he would not have won his very elegant sobri- 
qu”? 

‘‘ And since bia daughter has been with us,” 
said stelle, * things have been so unpleasans, 
We bave bad to endure such horrid interregs- 
tions as to our reasons for reosiving her; and, 
really, I find # great difference in our hundred 
and one dear friends’ reception of us, Oh, yes, 
Barry, you may eay it is all imaginetion |” 

‘*Hush!'’ whiapered Nora, ‘ Gabrielle is 
coming. I heard her step outside.”’ 

As the door opened Barry looked up with a 
sense of curiosity to the girl standing timidly 
there. 

In her dainty morning dresa, with the soft 
light in her clear yrey eyes, the half-appealing 
smile upon her lips, she was almoat pretty, 
aud certainly interesting. 

“ Comein,” said Nora, ‘ This isonly Barry, 
and you must kaow each other.” 

The young man rose with cold courtesy. It 
was imporsible for bim quite to forget her 
parentage, or believe she could be good and 
pure, having such @ father. Neither did 
Gabrielle show to advantage before him. She 
was sby and constrained, spesking only in 
monosyllables, until Nora, showing her 
bracelet, said,— 

See, Gabrielle, what a lovely present your 
father has sent me? It is quite too good and 
handsome for me, and I am afraid it would be 
very wrong to accept it.” 

“No, no,” cried the girl, flashing into anima. 
tion and prettiness. “Dear Nora, do not re- 
turn it. Is would hurt him so, and—and he 
oan well afford is. Itold him how geod you 
ara'to me, and be is gratefal. On kind friend, 
do not pain him by rejecting his gift. I could 
not bear to think of it.”’ 
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She bad forgotten all bat Nora and her 
farher then, and in her love for him—her 
anxiety to spare bim pain—she caught the 
» rls hands, and lifted entreating eyes to hers. 
P. chaps Nora might still have proved obdurate, 
tor with all her gentleness she was a very 
proad little woman, but the expression of 
Barry's face decided her. 

** Dear Gabrielle, it shall be as you wish, 
jast this once, And you musttell your father 
now much I admire his gift, bat how greatly I 
would have preferred sometbinog less valuable.” 

‘IT will tell him, Nora; although, indeed, he 
feela with me, nothing could be too lovely or 
good for you,” Gabrielle said simply. Then, 
suddenly remembering she and Nord were not 
alone, she flashed scarlet, grew nervous, and 
stole to a seat by an open window. 

Barry felt curious; this girl was so unlike 
what be had pictured she would be. It seemed 
impossible that she could be in any way con- 
neoted with ‘‘Iniquity” Smith. Her voice 
was low and refined, herface pure and good, 
thongh not beantifal, and her manner was that 
ofalady. Bathe could not yet overcome his 
repugnance to her, or her presence in his home. 
pare hardly pleased to find Nora so attached 
to her. 

Bat that night, when Gabrelle's singing and 
playing had softened bim a little towards her, 
he moved to her side, and sitting down said— 

‘*T hope you find your new home pleasant, 
Miss Smith |," 

* Iv 18 very beautifal ! ’ she answered gently, 
‘bat it wants one thing—my dear father's 
presence. I know,” as his face clouded, “I 
know you would not receive him. He is only a 
tradesman, and you do not understand how 
good and noble he is! If you did you would 
be proud to call him friend. It burts me to 
think that where I go he is never seen; that in 
all my pleasures he has no share. Poor father ! 
On! I wish, with all my heart, that we were 
poor, for then we should be together,” 

For a moment Barry was more touched 
than he cared to show. But then came the 
thought she was playing a part, and his heart 
hardened towards her, 

“You are not happy then? ’ he said, ia a 
cold tone. 

“TI ought to be, remembering my father's 
care and Nora’s kindness; but I want to be 
with him. Don't youknow, Mr. Castlemaine, 
T have only him, He makes my world? ’ 

As he looked keenly into the depths of those 
true grey eyes again compassion stirred within 
bim. 


** You are much attached to him; and. for 
your sake, I hope he wi'l soon allow you to 
take up your quarters with him. But the 
house is so very gloomy.” 

‘I should make it bright,” she sai i quickly, 
‘and Nora would come sometimes to visit 
us! My father would love her for my sake.’ 

The idea of Nora viciving the usurer’s 
house was repulsive to her brother. How he 
cursed the day when trusting to specious re- 
a he invested so largely in the 

ally Mines; he bad bronght uneasiness and 
what he then thought degradation on himself, 
and his belongings. So Gabrielle’s remark, 
recalling all this to him, was unfortunate, 

‘Mr. Smith no doubt understands what is 
best for you,” he said coldly, ‘‘and so prefers 
you should stay here,” with which speech he 
moved away. 

His annoyance was not decreased the next 
morning to find a note awaiting him from 
‘‘Tniqnity’’ Smith. What need was there of 
forther correepondence between them, save in 
® strictly business form? This is what “ Ini- 
quity ” wrote: — 


* Dear S1a,—Wiil you oblige me by coming 
round to ms office this morning? I have a 
favour to ask you connected with Gubrielle. 
I shall remain at home until 12 30. Yours 
obediently, “ Josern SmitH.”’ 

Fally resolved to grant the man no farther 
concessions, Barry started for Smith's office 
in anything but a pleasant frame of mind. 


him. He offered his hand, but Barry, refusing 
to see it, dropped in a chair, asking shortly 
what he wanted. 

** Well, Castlemaine, you are not ignorant 
respecting my intentions concerning my 
daughter. The fact is, I should be glad of a 
little assistance from you.” 

“From me!" with lifted brows. “I 
psrdon, bat I am hardly a knight errant.” 

Smith frowned a little, bat seeing the calm- 
ness of Barry's face went on placably,— 

‘I think I see a chance of a good settlement 
for Gabrielle. She is pretty and will be rich. 
She ought to marry well. I told you I meant 
her to win and wear a title, and there ia every 
probability she will do so. A client of 
mine, who needs a wife with money, is 
returning to Buckley, and I want you to 
give him a chance of meeting my girl at 
your house.” 

* What ie the aspirant’s name?” coldly. 

‘* Lord Frederick Maundrell.”’ 

“What!” shouted Barry. ‘“ Have you 
actually impndence enough to ask me to re- 
ceive that blackguard—to make him ac. 
qasinted with my mother and sisters? ’ 





CHAPTER III, 


“I pon’t suppose he would eat them!” 
retorted Smith, coolly, “and his rank is 
beyond question.” 

* As are his vices; and you must be mad to 

give your daughter to him. He is only twenty- 
five, and yet has already run through a 
princely fortane, and would spend another in 
the same way if he had it. Surely Mies 
Smith deserves a better fate than the one you 
propose |" 
**He would be kind to her. He dare not be 
otherwise ; and I want to see my‘girl placed 
beyond all fear of scorn or neglect. If she 
were ‘my lady’ she would be secure; no one 
would dare tattle to her of her father. My 
poor Gabrielle!” 


catching the amazement in Barry's eyes, 
laughed awkwardly,— 

‘I'm not quite without a sofs spot, Mr. 
Uastlemaine, although people say Iam. Come, 
do me this favour. I is a Christian act, and 
T'll cancel half your debt. Invite Maundrell 
to your place.”’ 

“Tl be hanged if I do!” resolately. 
‘' Look here, Sith, Iam not a Paritan, bat 
neither am I a profligate. If Msundrell dares 
to show his face at my door I will kick him 
from the spot, like the hound heis. Do you 
think anyone in Baokley will ever forget the 
scandal concerning him and poor Davy’s 
young wife? or the brutal way ia which he 
treated little Polly Goodchild? Man, this 
thing is out of the question altogether; and 
if you wish Miss Smith to meet him you 
must remove her to your own home.” 

“I shall not do that. You agreed to receive 
her for six months, and I shall stick to our 
conditions. More than that, I shall exact the 
whole sum due to me from you.” 

“Of course you will. I expected no other, 
desired nothing elee. Is would be gall and 
wormwood for me to know I owed you any 
debt of gratitude. As for our conditions, of 
course I shall keep to them. Deepite your 
scepticism, Mr. Smith, you will perhsps 
credit me with being a man of hononr.” 
Smith looked at him with unwilling ad- 
miration. 

“ Bat for koowiog that,’’ he said, grofily, 
“I should never have sent my girl to your 
house,” 

“But I don't suppose you will refuse to 
allow Gabrielle to meet my client bere?” 

“If you choose to thrust her into the way of 
danger that is no concern of mine.” 

No concern of his! And yet, as he walked 
home, through all his thoughts—thronugh all 
his cares and anxieties—he was conscious of a 
vast pity for the pale-faced, grey-eyed girl 
‘* Iniquity " Smith called daughter. 





The usurer was alone, and evidently expecting 


Heid not confide the story of the interview 





He spoke dreamily and to himself, bat | 











; trouble—too gentle and sensitive. 


=== 
to his mother or Nora; bat he found himself 
watching Gabrielle curiously, and wondering 
what lay before her. 

In the afternoon be came upon her in hig 
favourite room—the library. She was read. 
ing, and did not see him enter, and gavo a 
little cry, when he said, quietly,— 

* Am I intruding?” 

“On, no, Mr. Castlemaine! I was only 
reading.” 

‘‘And your book? What is thetitle?” 

“ Eyres Acquitial. It is very sad, and Iam 
wondering how Madcap will take the know. 
ledge of her father’s unconscious crime. Do 
you know the story?” 

‘No; tell it me.” 

“am thinking you should read it to fully 
understand it. Mr. Eyre married a wife many 
years younger than bimeelf, whom he pas. 
sionately hes bis sleep isa very jealous man, 
and one night in (perhape prompted 
jealousdreame) he steals downstairs hn ae 
and murders her. Bat ever after he believes 
another guilty of the crime, until at last it is 
brought home to him that he is the murderer, 
He has a daughter, Madcap, andI think when 
she learned the trath it must have nearly 
broken her heart. I know that I could not 


, have stood such a shock, It would be worse 


than death to learn my own dear father was 
less noble than he seems,” 

His heart ached fox her then—so innocent, 
so trustfal; and if one day the awakening 
should come he trembled to think of her , 
suffering. Bat he only said, lightly,— 

** You should not read sach gruesome books, 
They are not good for you.” 

She smiled faintly. 

‘Oh, I like sad stories best; they are more 
true to life. The world isso fall of sorrow, 
and wrong, and strife.” 

‘Bat your life bas been too sheltered for 
you to know much of these things !"’ 

“It is true,’ she answered, gravely, ‘ m 
father has hidden from me, as far as he co 
all things that might sadden or harm me. 
Bat I am sometimes tempted to believe it 
would be better for me to know more of the 
seamy side of life. Do not you think so, Mr. 
Castlemaine?” 

‘I hardiy dare say. You see I have had 
very little opportanity of jadging. We are 
searcely more than strangers; but it is always 
best to train oneself to meet troubles. They are 
bound to come early or late.” 

She lifted her lovely eyes to his ; and seeing 
the sudden contraction of his brow, the com- 
pression of his lips, she half put out her hand 
to touch his. Then, blushing scarlet, shrank 
bank saying nervously,— ; 

* You have not esca the common lot, 
Ob ! Me. Castlemaine, I hope no great sorrow 
will ever come to Nora! It would kill her.” 

She read bia sister's character so well. She 
was altogether 60 different to what he had 
imagiced that, against his will, he began to be 
interested in her—to feel kindly disposed to- 
wards her; and his voice was cordial when he 
said,— 

** You understand Nora, and love her well. 
Yes, I agree with you, she is unfitted - bear 

jome- 
times I think she is not far removed from the 
angels.” 

“Sne has been as one to me,” softly. ‘ All 
my life I shall love and reverence her.” 

That was a bond between them. Had Ga- 
brielle been the most aréfal and skilfal of co- 
quettes she could not have chosen asurer way 
to his favour. 

From that hour all animosity to her died 
out; and when the next day brought him & 
letter from her father, requesting she might 
dine with him and Lord Maundrell on the 
following Saturday, Barry felt both sorry for 
her and angry with Smith. 

Saturday came, and Barry had promised to 
escort his mother and sister to a mild enter- 
tainment provided by several influential per- 
sons for the benefit of the Buckley schools, 
and as he waited impatiently for the ladies 
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Nora appeared, bringing the reluctant Gabrielle 
ith her. 

wi Doesn't she look lovely!" said Nora. 

wAndI bee ge credit to myself because I 

am responsible for her coiffure. Is not the 

effect good ?”” 

He was bound to confess it was. The girl's 
soft brown hair fell in little curls about her 
brow, and waved about the soft cheeks and 
throat, being gathered in a heavy coil low upon 
the neck. 





Her beautifal eyes were bright with excite- 
ment and pleasure, and the shimmering white 
dress she wore seemed only to intensity the | 
fairness of her skin, 

She wore a quaint necklace of opals set in 
gold, but no bracelets disfigured the beauty of 
her arms, or marred their perfect contour. | 

‘*You come on me as a revelation!'’ Barry 
said, with a light laugh. 

“You mean the chryaalis has become a 
butterfly?" answered Gabrielle, gaily; “ or, ' 
in other words, that Cinderella is transformed | 
into @ princess, and I owe it all to Nora.” ' 

“No, no! I had a subject to work 
upon, and good materials to use. Hark! 
Gabrielle, the carriage is at the door, and you 
mast not keep your father waiting. Good-bye, 
dear, and may your evening be very pleasant ! "’ 

The girl kissed her friend warmly, and then, 
with a graceful little courtesy to Barry, hurried ' 
noiselessly away, ® smile on her lips, a great | 
i eyes, for was she not going to her : 


? 

“Poor little girl,” said Barry, pitifally. 
“ Bhe is going, like Jephtha's daughter, to sac. 
tifioe. That old wretch will make her marry 
Maundrell!”’ 

“Oh, Barry! Don’t you think Mr. Smith 
loves her too well to force her to such a step?” 

“I don’t believe he would stop at anything 
to win his own ends.’ ; 

“Bat Lord Maundrell is such a very bad ' 
man. Mamma has made us promise to have ' 
nothing to say to him. Indeed, I quite dread ' 
meeting him in society !’’ 

“ He is a brate!"” Barry said, emphatically. — 
* Bat many women will condone all his ' 
offences for the sake of his handsome face and ' 
ancient title. And old Smith candidly con. ' 
fessed he meant his daughter to be ‘ my lady.’ ' 
She is too good, I think, for euch a fate!” 

“Bhe is, Barry; and if I can help it I will © 
never let her drift into it. Hush! here comes | 
mamma!” and so no more was said cn the | 
subject. 

Meanwhile Gabrielle reached the gloomy 
house her father called home. I¢ did not look 
80 dreary to-night, for there were lighta in 
every window, and hired waiters ran to and 
fro with great bustle and celerity. 

Her father met her in the hal). He waa 
dressed agan ordinary gentleman, and looked , 
somewhat absurd; but she saw nothing of this 
as she clung to him—half-crying, half-laugh- 
ing, in her gladness. 

“How bonny you are!” he said, fondly. 
“ Upon my word, Gabrielle, you are growing 
quite a pretty girl! Now, dry those bright 
8jes, and come with me. I have a friend 
waiting to know you!” 

‘A friend, father?’ a little anxioualy. 

“Yes, a gentleman, young and handsome, 
and kind enough to share my hospitality, al- 
though I am only a tradesman and he a 
nobleman! "’ 

He looked shrewdly at her, bat she showed 
no excitement—only a little disappointment 
that they were not to be alone. 

“ Who is the gentleman, father ?"’ 

* Lord Maundrell |” 

The name was familiar to her, though not 
the man’s character; for Mrs. Castlemaine 
had strictly forbidden her daughters to divulge 
that. Knowing Smith's designs, she said,— 

“It is not our province to interfere, and 
Marriage may reform Lord Frederick! ”’ 

So, all unconscions of what lay before her, 





the girl entered the my drawing-room, 
where she looked so abet pn : sad a the 
soft raatle of her skirts made known her com- 


ing, a young man turned from one of the many 
windows, and lounged towards them. 

Bat as his eyes rested on the girl's fair face 
his expression changed, and all the languor of 
his manner vanished. 

He went yy the ceremony with a grace 
and ease new in Gabrielle's experience of men, 
and she could not but acknowledge to herself 
that he was very handsome, 

Then, too, he was so kind; and she sighed 
a little as she remembered Barry's usual 
frigidity. The latter had not one-tenth of 
Maundrell's personal attractions; bat he al- 
ways inspi her with a sense of rest and 
trastfalness she did not feel in the young 
lord’s presence. 

After dinner she played and sang to them, 
and Lord Maandrell, hovering near, tarned 
the pages of her music, and did not find the 
hours long or dall. 

He had known many women—had fancied 
himeelf in love often—but Gabrielle was a new 
experience to him. Her perfect love, her 
absolute confidence in her father, touched even 
him, and he was sorry when the time came 
for her to leave. 

‘*T may call upon you?” he asked, almost 
eagerly. ‘I know Castlemaine well.’’ 

Bat his host broke in,— 

‘* They receive very few visitors jast now, 
my lord. Ido not think it advisable for you 
to call, They might consider it intrusive." 

Masandrell understood only too well, and, 
flashing a little, eaid,— 

* Bat I may hope to meet Miss Smith at no 
very distant date? ’ 

* We shall be pleased to receive you at any 
time, my lord. Gabrielle is often with me; 
bat at present I prefer she should re- 
side with Mrs, Castlemaine, who has kindly 
volunteered to chaperon her. You see, her 


, mother being dead, she could hardly reside 


here without a fitting companion, and I hate 
strange women about the place. Come, Ga: 
brielle, les me make you comfortable. I¢ is 
time you returned,”’ 

**Good-bye!'’ said the young man, offering 
hia hand. ‘'I have never spent such a happy 
evening !"’ and there was such an expression of 
admiration in his violes eyes that even inno- 
cent Gabrielle was startled. ‘I hope weshall 
meet again very soon! ”’ 

“Then her father harried her away, and 
throughout the homeward drive she thought 
of the young lord dreamily and pleasantly, bat 
in the morning he occupied no place in 


memory. 

After that she often met him, for although 
Mrs. Castlemaine utterly refused to receive 
him, there were very few of the Buckley ma- 
trons so particular; and, to Barry's disgust, 
even his sisters were in time acqaainted with 
the noble rake. Mauch against his will, and 
beginning with dislike and suspicion, day by 
day the young man’s opinions concerning 
Gabrielle had changed ; until now, when more 
than three months of her stay with them had 
passed, he woke to the knowledge that he loved 
her—ay, loved her with all the force and depth 
of hia strong nature. And he was bound by a 
promise to her father to speak no word of love 
to her, to hint at no deeper feeling than 
friendship. 

Even had ke been free to speak it is 
doubtfal if he would have done so then. There 
were old prejudices to overcome, old dislikes 
to be conquered, and it was no light thing for 
@ man to accept “Iniquity” Smith as a 
member of his family—in a measure to suffer 
through the ill odoar attaching to him. And 
the very restraint he placed upon himself 
made his manner cold to Gabrielle, who won- 
dered and sorrowed over it in secret, 

Oh, the poor child! She loved him with all 
her innocent, faithfal heart, and belie he 
despised, and even disliked her, felts her days 
and nights @ heavy barden. Then, too, she 
could not mistake Lord Maundrell's attentions, 
and although she knew nothing of his evil 
and wicked past, she shrank from him in- 
imamate «aps tg with horror that her father 
favoured his suit. 








And one day, when they drove out together, 
Smith spoke to her of the young man, looking 
keenly at her all the while. 

‘*My dear, you should esteem yourself a 
lucky girl! To-day Lord Maundrell has pro- 
posed for you! He is young, handsome, 
highborn, and mach in love with you, and I 
have given him permission to speak to you. 
What shall you say to him?” 

Her face and lips grew white, her hands 
were flang together wildly, but she contrived 
to say quite calmly ,— 

‘* What do you wish me to say?” 

**T should be glad if you would say yes! I 
am wing an old man, and before I die I 
should like to see you happily married—not 
that I wish in any way to inflaence your 
decision ; but this is the dearest desire of my 
heart." 

She thought of Barry and his evident dis- 
like (?) to ber; of Frederick and his very 
palpable love for her; and then all her 
memory was filled with recollections of her 
father's care and tenderness, the gifts and 
guerdons he had showered upon her through 
all her life. She turned to him with a piteous 
gesture of self-abnegation. 

** It shall be as you wish, dear!" she said ; 
and although he | ard her heart was not in 
the compact, he thought, ‘she will learn to 
love him and be happy,” and so kissed her 
fondly ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


THe next day she dined with her father, 
and quite late in the eveniog Lord Maundrell 
was announced. He looked at the pale girl 
with evident love and admiration, and, making 
his way to her, sat down beside her. It was 
not long before Smith, with some plausible 
exouse, left them together, thas giving the 
young man the opportunity he desired. 
Gabrielle began to tremble, and the pallor of 
her face was more marked as Maundrell, 
leaning nearer, laid his hand on hers that 
trembled so sorely. 

‘Gabrielle,’ he said, in a caressing tone, 
‘* you know what it is I have come to say? ’ 

‘* Yes,’ she answered, scarcely above a 
whisper, “‘ my father has told me.” 

‘*‘ My darling! I have loved you from the 
day I first saw you; buat I did not ventare to 
tell that! Iam such a poor fellow for a girl 
like you #0 think about. And not until 


her | encouraged to believe myself not wholly ci:- 


tastefal to you did I dare to risk my all on 
this throw. Will you tell me I may hope?” 

‘‘Are you sure,” she asked, piteously, 
‘“‘are you sure that you love me, and that 
this is the best thing that could Fappen to 
you? Do not deceive me!” ‘ 

“ I know that it is the best! ’’ with convic- 
tion. ‘Gabrielle, I am not a model fellow. 
I have done many things which you doubtless 
would consider wrong; bat if you will only 
have me you can make me all you wish, for 
I would not give you one moment’s uneasiness 
or pain. Swy yes, dear!” 

She lifted her eyes to his; they were very 
sad. Then she said, slowly,— 

“My father wishes it, and you—you love 
me, and will be good tome. For my father’s 
sake it shall be as you wish.” 

He would far rather she had forgotten her 
father altogether in this matter; but it was 
well to win her at any price. He loved her, 
and she wasan heiress. He was not likely, 
either, to have any scraples as to the way her 
fortune was won. So he took the slender 
form in his arms and kiesed the pale face 
passionately, and Gabrielle neither resiated 
nor responded, but lay quite passive in his 
embrace. Only in her tortured heart she 
prayed to be alone, 20 as to face this dreadfal 
thing that had befallen her. 

Presently her father returned, and Maun- 
drell, rising, flashed and triamphant, said,— 

‘Mr. Saith, you may congratulate me ! 
Gabrielle has promised to marry me!’ and 
when her father kissed her, and she heard his 
words, she hardly regretted her sacrifice. 
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— 
“My dear girl! dear 1 you have htrriel away, lea Gabrielle to her bitter “This false!” he anewered, ' . * Mann. 
made me wont eae I tate saline now | thoughts, 7 — drell has been much maligned. In his extreme 


left to wish for!” 

The rest of ‘that evening passed in a sort of 
Greatiful dream. As yet she did not full 
comprehend the depth of het misery; an 


her slavery, meant little te her. 

On the morrow she would nnderstand how 
very sure Maundrell‘had been of winning her, 
to bring the betrothal ring with him. 

The hours wore by, and she was glad indeed 
when Mrs. Castlemaine’s carriage yaa up to 
her father’s door. She bade her lover a 
formal good-night; then tarning to Smith, 
wound her atms about his neck, and laying 
her woft cheek to his withered face, 
whiepered,— 

*' You will always love me, dear—always ! 
You will.remember that I have tried to please 
you in all things!’ and then he feit that she 
was crying. 

“ You are tired and excited, my Gabrielle!’ 
he said gently. ‘“I¢ has been. an eventfal 
night for you. Kiss me, andJet me take you 
downstairs.” 

*‘ Implicitly she obeyed him, only sing 
at the door to look wistfully at Sat panes 
lord lover. 

* You must forgive me that I seem;so dull,” 
she said, with gentle courtesy. “I am not 
quite myself to-night.” 

Oace out of his presence she clung to her 
father. 

* Dear, tell me traly if I have done well? 
I am so ignorant and foolish that I feel 
— 

‘“‘ Yon bave done well, indeed! Iam proud 
of you, my obild!" 

“Then I am satisfied.” gently. “ Good- 
night, dear father, good-night.”’ 

‘You. are not unhappy, my Gabrielle?” 

‘Itisall so strange; bat you have. chogen 
for me;@nd you would not choose misery for 
me. Goad-bye, my dear, goad:bye!" and so 
he let her go, knowing in his iomost heart 
that Mannodrell was all unworthy her, and 
yet honestly believing he woutd make her 


happy. And what woman would not be glad to 


wear a titie? 


When ehe reached home she pleaded weari. 
ness, and begged to be atlowed +o go to her 


ment whe dexterously wvoided him, and 


bitter*to her, and her feéling towards Maun- 
| @rell remained one of repulsion ; ant, despite 


“het ohe morning in the*cornery 


wore was hardly whiter than her ‘young fave; 
but she flashed hotly when Barty her 
name, aad‘confronted him with terrified eyes 
and quivering lips. 

 Mias Smith, I -want to speak to you. Is 
this true that people are saying? Are ‘you 
aN your invention to marry Maun- 

She bowed her head. She simply could not 
speak for the mad beating of her heart ; and 
she ~ wii resolately bent upon the 
groun 

“J am most sorry,” went on the-deep, grave 
Voice, ‘ must sorry, your sake and for my 
own too. You had tanght me to believe you 
good and-womanly. Now I find youareready 
to give yourself to any profligate who boasts a 
title 1” 

She made a gesture as though he hurt her ; 
but he went on ruthlessly,— 

“TI do‘nct know if you understand to what 
manner of man you are giving yourself. I can 
only hope*you do not. He is a profligate, a 
gamester, an unntterably vicious and wes 
able obsracter! More than one rained life 
liewat his door !”’ 

‘Hush!’ she cried, in an awfal voice, ‘do 
not tell: me these things now—it is too late! 
Ihave ‘promieed to marry Him, and I must. It 
may be, too, that you misjudge-him, that you 
have listemed to lying slanders.” 

“Ts ie all as true as gospel. Let himdeny 
it, 7 he-can. Mise Smith, am T ming too 
* when I a rebates him And if ‘not, 

youwill marry him 

“T do not love him, butin time I shall. Oh! 
Thope so, I'pray so! Surely I-must, when-he 
will be so good to me always. And it is my 
father’s'with. He is so happy to think I shall 


room ; and she looked so ill that Nora insisted’) he safeina husband's care, so glad to know 


upon geing with her. 

‘You poor child!” said the Jatter. ‘I am 
quite anxipus concerning you. Are you really 
well? Hes anything unpleasant occurred ?”’ 

“T am well,” in a doll tone; and as she 
removed ‘her gloves Nora's quick eyes fell 
upon the hoopof diamonds she wore, 


that when he dies I shall not be alone, that I 
could not-break my word if I would.” 

‘* Was there no other man who conid fill 
gach a place better than Maundrell?” 

“Let me go!” she said, under her breath. 
‘} “IT am not well,” and as she lifted her eyes 
to-his heread ber seoret, and «ll his heart 


‘‘Gabrielle, what dees that mean?”: she’ yearned towards her. 


asked, in a tertified way. 

“That I have promised to marry Lord 
Manundrell. Io was my father’s wish.” 

*' No, no!” cried Nora, passionately, *' You 
must not, youshali not marry him. Heisa 
bad man; he will 
For the sake of the love I bear you, the happy 
hours we bave spent together, listen to me.” 

“IT must not,” Gabrielle answered. dry.eyed 
and.calm, “In this thing [ please my father, 
and Lord Manndrell has told me heis very 
imperfect, but he says my inflaenee will be all 
for his good.” 

‘‘Do:noé believe him! He nevar kept a pro. 
mise yet! He will break your heart, crush 
your spirit, disgust and disappoint you at 
every turn!” 

Gently Gabrielle unwound ‘the clinging 
arms. 


“Dear and true friend, you are prejudiced. 
My father has told me of Mra. Castiemaine’s 
harsh jadgment of Lord Manndreill; and do 
you suppose for one moment that my father 
would be the one to condemn me %0 misery ? 
He loves me too well!’ 

‘I willeay no more; only I ‘shall pray day 
and night that thie union muy never take 
place. You'have been asa sister to me, and I 
cannot think caluly of—of thie thing.” And 
afraid to say more, perksps unable, she 


only make you miserable ! | 


‘* Gabrielle!’ he oried, and then, remember- 
Gng his promise, was silent, whilst she cowered 
before him, covering her face with her hands. 
When he spoke again his voice was stern with 


hie efforts at self-repression. 

* You may believe, Gabriele, I have a very 
real and earnest interest in welfare, that 
I should be glad to see your e88 SeCUre ; 


‘bat I tell you if you marry Maundrell you 
will wreck your whole life. He is utterly 
without principle, unstable, and violent! 
Nothing bat misery can result from union with 
sucha man! Think over what I say, and be 
true'to yourself, for therein lies your safety!” 
and with those words he left her. 

And when she had wept-a little, and in that 
wise won -some measure of calmness, she 
dressed herself and hurried towards her 
father’s home, 

He looked up as she entered his office, and 
the expression on her face frightened him. He 
started up with outstretched arms, 

“My ohild! my child! What is it?” 

Clinging about him she entreated, wildly,— 

‘Father, father, tell me the truth? Is—is 
Lord Maundrell so very bad a man? Are you 
giving me shame and pain in liew of happiness 
and hontur? You would not so wrong me, 
dear—me, your only child? Oh! it must be 
false, father—my father!” 





In first few days following her e- « 
| & Puritanical place that every error is exagger. 


tiently with Mrs. Castiemsiue’y undisguised * 
\Siardensure, the contempt of Frances and 
even the-badge on her finger, ign and seal of —~ the loving entreaties Nora urged ‘her 
Bat the thought of ‘the future was very’ 


‘ Her endeavour to avoid’ him, Barry cameypon |} 
She was alone, and the white dress ‘she . 


| women in Baskley wo 


youth he was a little wild, and Buokley is such 


ated into a vice.” 

“ Bat—but Mr. Castlemaine sptkeof ruined 
lives—ruined by him!” 

‘© Oastlemaine isa fool unde prig ! Gabrielle, 
has he of love to-you'?’” 

‘“No, oh,:no! 4 do not think he likes me,” 
she answered, flushing painfully. 

“Tam :glad‘obiahas; and, my girl, you 
should allow: no one to.come between you and 
your lover. Don's youthinkin'tiase you wil! 
grow to care for Fred ?” :tievéally. 

“ You sze sure, quite sare, dear, that you 
are not deceiving me? Ob! Ido not-mean to 
hurt you, buat I, remember. that when once I 
am married to Lord Maundrell Lehall have no 
power of appeal against him.” 

‘‘ He will be good,to you, and yeu may safely 
let me be your guide in this matter, Come, 
Gabrielle, dry your ‘teara, aud .promice to 
behave prettily towards your lover. ist me 
tell you, my girl, youere very laoky ! Half the 
mld be-giad#e stand in 

our shoes, and most of the idle ‘tales you 
x emanate from their disappointment and 


jealousy.” 

“I will tay tolike him better, to be-« loyal 
wife,” she said, witha sigh; “bat love will 
not be forced. And now, dear, I. must say 
good-bye. Iam-going out with Nera, and do 
not wish to keep her waiting,’ so she kissed 
him, and went out; and-he stood, thoughtful 
and frowning, wondering if, indeed, he was 
doing well in giving his ianocent child to such 
a man as Maundrell. 

Of those three months that followed her 
engagement what can be said? For Barry 
they were fall of anguish and bitter regret. 
Why had he been so proud of his name and 
fomily, so blind to the beauty of her char. 


acter 

Why had te hesitated so long that another 
man had stepped in and won the éreasure he 
coveted? Now it would-be worse than ueelese 
to apeak, 

The tide of his luck had turned, and before 
the wedding day dawned he was free of debt, 
and, consequently, when ‘‘Iniqoity Smith” 
begged Gabrielle might be married from his 
house, able to answer in a. decided negative. 
Smith was farious, espeéially as none of the 
Castlemaine girls were to be bridesmaids; 
but the widow of a needy knight stepped for- 
ward and placed her residence at his sérvice, 
‘go that the preparations went on rapidly. 

And now came the day when Gabrielle was 
t0 leave the home she had foucd fair and 
sweet, and Mra, Castledisine had presented 
her with a handsome pearl necklace; the girls 
added their several gift, and hoped she would 
be happy, in tones which plainly eald they 
thougtit she would not. , 

Barry had given her nothing, and until an 
hoor before her departure was invisible. She 
had gone down to the library for a bouk she 
had forgotten to pack with her belongings, 
end was standing, looking sadly round at all 
the dear familiar objects; and ae her eyes 
rested on his vacant ch@ir tears rose to 
them. 

She made one forward step ag though she 
‘wonld embrace that ingenvate thing, when 
she heard a quick tread, and a voice that said, 
uncertainly, * Miss Smith.” Aad, tarning, she 
confronted Barry. 

“Bo you ate leaving us, really?” he said, 
possessing himself of her hands. 

“ Yes; and I would like to tell_you before I 
go how happy I have been here, how mach I 
value and apprevidte the kindness which gave 
me a home, and tanght me so much that I 
was ignorant of; bat words are so poor to 
express all that my heart feels, anid will ever 
feel towards you!” and she tried gently 
to free her hands, But he held them fast. 

Her pale cheeks were tear.stained now, her 





‘beso eyes all dim with the anguieh of 
P geitivg, the fear of the fatute which lay before 
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“His heart ached for her, this young, un- 
happy child, whose way to him seemed sp 


dark. 
«“ Don’t ory, Gabrielle ! I cannot bear to see 
our tears. I wanted to find yon alone, and 


have succeeded after some scheming. I have 
something to say to you before you go. I 
want yon 80 long 28.1 live to think of meas 
your trae and earnest friend, to remember I 
am always ready to help you in any emer- 
gency that may arise. Will you do this? I 
have brought you no gift. My heart is sgainst 
this marriage, and TF will net in any way lend 
my countenance to it. And now, promise me 
to remember my words, and then we will sa 
good-bye. I--I—oh, Heaven! what a fool 
have been? Gabrielle! Gabrielle! this is 
worse than death!” : 

Then all in a flash she knew he loved her, 
and, alas! that knowledge brought only 
bitterest agony and regret. 

She shrank back, and, he still holding her 
hands, they stood thus looking miserably into 
each other's eyes, 

“ Did you not guess ?”’ he asked, in a hoarse 
whisper. “‘ Did I hide itso well? Did you 
never think IE foved you ‘more than life 
> ” 


“ Qh, hush! hash! You must not say these 
things to. me now—now, ‘when I am all but 
his wife. Oh, how uubappy ‘we are! Barry, 
let me go; for pity's sake do nét-hold me! I 
cannot, cannot bear to suffer more!” 

“ Gabrielle, it iy not too late! There is yet 
time to draw back, Listen to me!” 

“No, nol I must not, I dare not! It 
would almost break my father’s heart, and I 
have gone too far to withdraw. So let us say 
good-bye now, and for your goodness to me I 
thank you! I bless you with all my aching 
heart ! For the honour youhavedone me— me, 
80 unworthy, so undeserving—I offer you my 
deep gratitude; and I pray, and shall pray 
daily, that you may forget me, and be heppy 
with some one more: fitted to be your wife. 
Good-bye—Barry—good-bye!” and, sobbing, 
she — = — Sani but he was 
quioker ¢ she, and stop her egress. 

‘‘ Kiss me—but.onoe,’’ he pleaded. ‘*Tt can 
bs no wrong to him, and it would comfort 
me,” 


“ No,” she answered, faintly; “‘I am afraid 
of myself. I knew my own weakness. Let me 
leave you now, whilst I have strength to-be 
true tomy word:and him.” 

Tn utter silence he allowed her to pass, in 
utter silence he watebed the lithe, young form 
until it dieappeared up the staircase; then, 
sinking into.a chair, he flung ont. bis arma 
before him, and hiding bis face on them, 
groaned alond in the anguish of his soul. 

The next morning the sacrifice was brought 
tothealtar. The pale, young bride was calm 
and dry eyed, and uttered the responses ina 
Steady voice; and not one of that brilliant 
throng guessed that the young heart was all 
but broken, that mot ome hope was Jeft to 
cheer ber.on her dreary way. 





CHAPTER V. 


Turzz months had passed, and in the old 
Hail great preparations were being made for 
the return of the bridegroom and his bride. 
They had spent the honeymoon ia roving from 
One town to another in Germany, Italy, France; 
and Gabrielle had written long letters to her 
father, descriptive of their journeyings, but it 
troubled him that she never mentioned. her 
husband, save in an accidental fashion. 

Maundrell had written himself to him, 
begging him not to present himeelf at the 


Halt on the night of their return, as Gabrielle, 


would bs Over-weary, and the excitement of 
Seeing him wonld be too great for her. And 
all that livelong day Smith tortured himeelf 


by imsgining she was iil,. i 
b.. re as ill, perhaps fading, as her 


one before her. 


Of the Casslemaines Gebrielle knew nothing, . 


for no sooner were .ber fetters riveted than 


her hnebend utterly forbade any correspond. | 





ence, between them, saying, ‘' You owe it to 
me, Gabrielle, to drop them ; they behaved very 
shabbily towards me, and I am not likely to 
forget it;"’ and she had submitted with a 
meekness born of her very hopelessness. 

So she came to her home, and walked calmly 
down the ranks of bowing, smiling servants, 
taking all this homage aad respect with the 
aic of one “to the manner born.” She was 
changed greatly. Her timidity had given way 
to a prond dignity it pleased Maundvell to ses. 
The sweet mouth had grown firmer and some. 
what scornful. The beautifal eyes were s0 weary, 
20 unatterably sad, thatit made one’a heart 
ache to look into their sorrowfal depths, The 
low voi-s waslanguid, bué through its lavguor 
ran a uvie of deepest pein aud despair, 

Although they were alone, Gabrielle dressed 
for dinner—it was her husband’s whim that 
she should never omit this ceremony. And 
when she came down that night she looked so 
fair that he took her in his arms and kissed 
her. He was fond of her yet, and kind in his 
own way, and she—vwell, she was grateful to 
him. Bat she was already learning what man- 
ner of man she had married, and respected 
him accordingly—could scarcely represa a look 
of horror when he caressed her, 

In the morning Smith called at his son-in- 
law's house, and was shown into a handsome 
room where he was told to await my lady. 
How impatiently he listened for her step, 
the rastling of her garments! How he longed 
for the sight of her dear face! 

And in a momenf the door was flang wide, 
and s figure in a wonderfal dressing-gown 
rushed in, entered the shelter of his embrace, 
and throwing loving arms about his neck 
sobbed with hidder face upon his breast. 

Jast for a little while neither could speak; 
but when the man had won some semblance of 
composure he said,— 

“Look up, my pretty one, my Gabrielle! Let 
me see the dear face I have hungered for 
all these long, sad weeks,” 

She lifted ber head then, and smiled upon 
him throngh her tears. 

‘*You are happy, Gabrielle?” eagerly. 
‘Tell me that, my darling!" 

“T am quite happy now, dear,” and she 
nestled the closer to him, ‘‘ quite happy.” 

‘‘ That is good hearing. After all, my dear, 
I was.right in making a great lady of you! 
You sre in your proper position. I am a 
proud manto-day! And Frederick loves you 
jast as well as in the days of your courtship. 
Is.it not.eo?”’ 

‘* He loves me very dearly,”’ abe answered, 
with lowered lashes. ‘‘ And now, father, tell 
me of yourself, and how you contrived to live 
without me these three long months?" 

‘* Oh, there is nothing to tell. Ionly want 
to hear of you, your pleasures and triumphs.” 

She smiled up at him. 

‘‘ What very great faith you have in my 
powers, But come and sit down beside me, 
and we will make mutual confession.” 

There was so much to tell that the morning 
passed rapidly, and Gabrielle was astonished 
wher the luncheon bell rang. 

** You will atay, of course, dear father?’’ 
and he readily consented, 

The dainty meal.was spread in an adjoining 
room, and as they entered Maundreil rose 
from an easy-chair with au air of boredom 
and vexation. 

“IT did not know you were here, Frederick,” 
the young wife said, gently. 

‘Oh, Beckford told me your father was 
with you, and I had no wish to intrnde. [ 
thought you wonld prefer to spend the first 
few bours alone with him, Gabrielle.” 

‘‘Toat was kind of you,’ and she seated 
herself, taking care to keep her father close to 
her side. 

All through the meal Manndrell was very 
quiet and reserved; but in reply to Smith’s 
question, was he not well, he anewered, 
“quite; but. jast a trifle bored with his 
journey and other things.” Bat when at last 
Smith prepared to go he sprang up with 
alacrity. 


“T will walk with you a little way,” he 
said, and the two men went out together intc 
the clear and frosty air. The younger was 
the first to speak. 

‘‘ Look here, Smith, I’ve something to say 
to you, Of course as you are my wife's father 
Ido not wish to-cut you off from all inter- 
course with her ; bué you must see: for your- 
self that youare hardly the sort of fellow I 
ean introduce to my friends !”’ 

‘What do yon mean?’’? demanded the 
other, turning a-livid, startled face upon him. 

‘This: That Lady Maundrell may vieit you 
occasionally, but I utterly refuse to receive 

ou at the Mall. Way, to do so, would be to 

ose caste at once! Is that plain enough?” 

‘“‘ Quite,” bitterly. ‘ You could notmake it 
plainer. Bat yoa apparently forget all I have 
done for you— my labours to extricate your 
affairs from the confusion they were in.” 

‘No, I don’t; but your motivea were not 
disinterested! If you assisted me you had 
your reward. If your daughter brought me 
wealth, I gave her position and title. We are 
quits !"’ 

* Bat,” sneered Smith, “if I were to with- 
draw the supplies how coald you maintain tke 
position and title.of which you boust?"’ 

‘© You will nat do that,” confidently, ‘for 
your daughter's sake! You love her too well.’ 

‘‘ Bat it I showed her what you are? If I 
but spoke the:word, ‘come,’ she would give up 
all and.retarn to me.”’ 

‘‘So disgracing herself in the eyes of the 
world! ‘There is sothing for you bat sub- 
mission to this thing. Yon cannot alter it! 
You are bound bend and foot.” 

Smith tarned on him with an oath. 

‘* What will you tell my child to account 
for my non-appearance under your roof? 
Shall you tell her the truth about—me ?" 

‘Not. if you are discreet, and I thiok you 
will bs, as it is for Gabrielle's sake. And now, 
having said all there ia to say, I will go back. 
You shall ses her to. morrow.” 

Lefs to himself ‘‘ Iniquity ” made his way 
to his home, and locking himeelf in his office 
cast himself down before his deak, and buried 
his face upon it. Was it for this he had 
toiled and sinned? Was it for this he had 

rsuaded his child into a marriage she 
eared? Never to see her face save now 
and again when Maundrell gracionely per- 
mitted her to visit him? Never to glory in 
her triumphs. to watch her queening it with 
the best, to mark her pleasure or heppiness ? 
Better, far better, he thought to have given 
her to an hononrabie gentleman jike Cuastle- 
maine. How shall I bear it? how shall I bear 
it?” and in that hour's anguish surely many 
of those he had oppressed and wronged were 
folly avenged. When at last he rosehelooked 
years older, and the sombre eyes seemed 
deeper and more sombre still. 

It was a ernel blow, and the more he 
thought of it the more he feared for hiz, 
darling’s happiness. Bat in the morning 
when Gubrielie came, she saw no change in 
him. He had scnooled himselfito meet her 
naturally, and she spent a happy hour with 
him; was so loving, so tender, that for the 
while he half forgot his woe. Bat when she 
kissed him geod. bye it came upon him with 
twofold force thut by his own act he had 
ont himself off from her, and oatehing her 
close he groaned rather than said,— 

‘‘ Gabrielle. I miss you so sorely I some- 
times wish I had kept you with me here; I 
could have made you happy.” 

‘Tt ig too late to think of that now, dear!” 
she said, gently. ‘ Jama wife!” 

‘‘ Yes, my darling, yes, and I ama silly oid 
fool to talk in snch a fashion; but I love you sc 
dearly, I sometimes wonder if evew you can 
guesaall than you are to me, my child!” 

“I know, father, by my.own hears,’ and hav- 
ing kissed her be led ber out into the cold 
sunehine. An slegantly-appointed carriags was 
waiting her, batas ahe was stepping in a lady 
she had known whilst with the Oastlemaines 





ingly. 


crossed the rewd, and spoke her nameentreat- _ 
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Gabrielle turned quickly. ' Frances and Estelle, both pale and heavy- 

“Mrs. Villiers, this is an unexpected plea-' eyed, joined them, and seemed glad to have 
sare!'’ Then something in the other's expres-' her there. 2 
sion checked her «peecd, and drove the colour! Nora's death had softened their hearts, (at 
from her cheeks. j least, for awhile), Barry she did not see 

‘* Have you not heard? Do you not know the again, for which she was immeasurably thank- 
great trouble which has befallen your old fal; and when she rose to go it was getting 
friends? It is a ead home-coming for you— very late, Bat she declined all escort, and 
you loved Nora so well." made her way quickly to the Hall. 

“It is Nora, then? What has happened ?Is} Her husband met her at the foot of the 
she ill?” Gabrielle asked with atiff lips, | Staircase, and turning, accompanied her to 

“* Worse than that! She died yesterday, and her own room. Closing and looking the door 
her people are all bat demented with the he demanded savagely where she had been. 
joss.” **Do not be angry with me, Frederick. In- 

Gabrielle stood as if turned to stone, until deed, I think you will not when I tell you all. 
her father touching her. asked,— [I met Mrs. Villiers this morning; and—and 

“My dear, what will yoado?"” Thenshe oh! Frederick! poor, pretty Nora is dead!” 
started. ‘ Drive home, Charles, and tell his and she burst into tears of bitterest pain and 
lordship I shall not retorn to lancheon,” then ' grief, 
to her father, “‘I must go tothem; they were! “Goon!” he said, with crael eyes fixed 
very good to me.” sternly cn her white and tear-s face. 

She left him then without forther speeoh, | “was so shocked, so grieved! so anxious, 
and went swiftly op the street, walking like , $00. if possible, to show my sympathy and my 
one in a dream. She could hardly realice it sorrow, that I went at once to Mrs. Caatle- 
yet. Nora dead / That gentle, lovely life already' maine, She was very glad to have me.” 
over! That sweet, young face ‘soon tobe hid| +‘ How about my commands, my!ady? You 
by the dust of the grave!” Oh, it was ornel! utterly iznored them !” 
is was cruel! And she had died, not knowing| ‘For the time I forgot everytbing but the 
that Gabrielle loved her, thought of her still | fact of Nora’s death. Do not be angry with 
by day and night with gratitude and blessing ! ' me!” 

People who knew her looked cariously after} But he was deaf to her pleading, heedless 
her, but she was unconscious of sheir scrutiny. | alike of her grief and her tears; and such a 
She forgot her husband's commands—(surely | storm of abuse broke over her—such vile epi- 
they would not hold good in such a case as thets were hurled upon her—that shaddering, 
this?)—his probable displeasure in her pas-| she covered her ears with her hands, and 
sionate desire to see Nora once again, to com- | waited in damb agony for bim to cease. 
fort those who mourned her Joss to day. Striding towards her he seized the little 

She reached the house at last, and begging to | trembling fingers, and bending down hissed, 
see Mrs. Castlemaine, was admitted by a red- | rather than said,— 
eyed maid. Barry was in the ball. He stood ** Remember, if you go there again it shall 





aside, and let her pass, and soshe entered his; be worse for you! I am your hasband, the | 


mother's presence. The unhappy woman was controller of your actions, the sole arbiter of 
rocking herself to and fro in a passion of your fate, and I expect obedience! Do you 


anguish and despair; but she looked up as understand, my lady?” 
Gabrielle entered, and seeing her gavealow; ‘ Yes!" 
shudderingory. The girl ran forward with out-| And the tremulous lips could frame no other 
etretched hands. word, 

‘“*My dear! my dear!’ she said, and the} ‘ Very well, take care. You remember /” and 
next moment Mrs. Castlemaine wa; weeping with that he flung her from him violently. 
on her neck, She had never loved this girl;| Weasrily the weeks wore by, and having 
but now in her grief she turned to her becanse ‘once thrown off his mask Maundrell was less 
Nora had held her so dear, had so often asked ‘ carefal to wear it now, and alas! alas ! he was 
for her in her brief illness. | geowing tired of his prizs. Her pale, sad face 


‘* Why did you not write or come?” asked \ angered him, and many a time he spoke such | 


the mother, when she could speak coherently. | evil and bitter words to her that she would 

‘IT cannot tell you, dear friend!" and the | start up crying in her heart, “I will leave 
other understood and was silent. “I knew him, I willgo back to my father! " but always 
nothing of your sorrow. I was utterly ignorant she stifled the impalse, telling herself she was 
of our darling’s death antil this morning. | his wife, and the tie which boand them was 
Then I came to you at oncs. I could not indissolable. 
stay away. And now, dear, let me see her,| To her repeated inqaicies concerning her 
perhaps for the last time. Ob! what shall I father's absence from the Hall, Maundrell 
say or do to comfort you?” | would reply that ‘‘she old man was happier 

‘** You have done ms good already. I thought with his ledgers and gold than he could be 
I was going mad. I have never shed a tear/elsewhere. He would not be at ease with fine 
since she died until now; and my teara company ;” and when he grew incensed at her 
have saved my reason When I eaw you questioning, he added, “1 doubt if any of our 
standing there, and remembered how she al- | set would condescend to sit down at table with 
ways loved you—how she seemed so well to, him!’’ 
understand why you neither wrote nor sent} She reared her head high then. 

@ny message—then all at once my heartgrew| ‘There isnot one of your friends who can 
soft ——” compare with my father; and if they will not 

Her yoice failed her then; bat, presently, ‘receive him, neither will I receive them!" 
she went on again,— ‘*Take care! You don’t know what you are 

‘Now come ; there is nothing dreadful saying,’ he retorted, with an ominous flash 
about her. She was ill so short a time—only in his eyes, and she was silent. 
three weeks. It was rapid decline.” 

— that she led the way to a quiet 
chamber where, on & snowy bed, lay all shas 
remained of gentle Nora. ' 4 CHAPTER V. 

A emile was atill lingering about the white| More and more, as the time went on, did 
mouth, a look of iccffable peace was on the | Maundrell show himself in his trae colours, 
still face, and the heavy scent of hothouse/and romour was rife in Buckley that his 
flowers filled the room. young wife was not so happy as she should 

Gabrielle fellon her knees beside the bed, ! be, 
and bowed her bead asif in prayer. When! It is hard to hide one's affsirs from one's 
she looked up she was as white as the dead/| servants, or to effectually stup their gossip, 
girl, bas quite calm. and the little town was soon aghast with the 
_ Ssooping, she kissed the clay-cold, unrespon- | stories of my lord's mode of life, and fall of 
sive lips, the pure brow; and then in utter/ pity for ‘‘my lady.”” who was so kind and 
silence turned and left the room. gentle to all, that even the most discontented 

She stayed long with the afflicted mother, bhad ‘‘a good word for her.” 








Farther and further apart husband and 
wife drifted; more frequent grew my lord's 
demands on ayer fe purse; and the latter, 
because he so loved his child, 80 wished to 
hide his true character from her, paid hia 
debts with scarcely any remonstrance. . 

Sometimes he met Barry, who was flourish. 
ing mightily now, and in bis heart of hearts he 
wished he had given his daughter to this 
honourable and upright gentleman. 

Ine possible way Maundrell held father 
and daughter apart, bat he could not lessen 
ps love and confidence existing between 

em. 

About this time, too, he began to be absent 
from home very often, offering neither excuse 
nor explanation ; and ‘‘ Iniquity " knew, to his 
rage and shame, that he had wearied of his 
wife, and sought pleasure in the society of 
women of doubtfal position, and still more 
doubtfal morals, 

It was gall and wormwood to him; but 
rather sthaa increase Gabriélle’s misery, or 
enlighten her innocent mind, he held hia 


recompense her for her saffering. 

Sometimes in her walks or drives she met 
Mrs. Castlemaine and her daughters; and 
although she did not ventare to speak, her 
eyes were eloquent with feeling, and the elder 
lady, at least, did not misunderstand her. 

oro she Any ~ rt 3 was absent _— 
Eo , ba gone almiste to regulate 
cou affaira in the branch house there; and 
she thanked Heaven daily that she was spared 
the pain and confasion of meeting him. 

She had been married nearly a year, and 
her birthday had come; and although she 





now regarded Maundrell with loathing and 

contempt, in her resolation to be always a 

| loyal and datifal wife she would do nothing 

— first consuliing him. So she went to 
m, 


‘* Frederick, to-morrow is my birthday, and 
, I would like to make it quite a red-letter day. 
| I have been — how we may spend it 
most pleasantly.’'; 
Re You nowy re have made arrangements a 
' fortnight ago!" he said, savagely. ‘‘ It is too 
late to do anything now. You should remem. 
| ber that you are not one of the middle-class 
: now, who give their friends an invite halt.an- 
hour before the ceremony comes off. And I 
want to go to town by the mail to-morrow.” 

**Pcay do not let me interfere with your 
movements,” she answered, with qaiet grace. 
‘I had no thought of asking a maltitade. 
Indeed, I only wish my father to share our 
pleasure. We have always been in the habit 
of meeting on my birthday.” : 

“Then you may dispense with the habit!" 
coarsely. “I won'tallow you to entertain him 
here!”’ . 

“Why?” she asked, so sharply that for 4 
moment he was staggered ; bat recovering his 
native impuadence, he said, coolly,— : 

“Simply because I don’t choose! He is a 
rascally tradesman! J consort only with 
gentlemen !” 

For a moment hot words trembled on her 
lips, but she was of a patient and long-saffer- 
ing nature, and so checked them, only say- 
ing,— 

“Very well, Frederick, I will spend the day 
with my father at Great George street.” 

** You will do nothing of the bind, madam ! 
You will remain here to entertain some friends 
of mine!" 

Her face flushed hotly, and for the ficst 
time since he had known her the sweet mouth 
was mutinous. One she cast on him, 
fall of utmost contempt and rebellion, and 
then, without a word, she turned and left 
hi 


m. 

He started up as though to follow her, but 
as a sudden thought came to him he sat down 
once again, a savage look in his eyes, a bister 
aneer about his sensual mouth. 

“So she dares to defy me! Well, well, we 
will see who will come off conqueror. If she 





goes, it shall be worse for her and for him!” 


peace; only endeavouring in indirect ways to . 
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and then he set to work to plan her discom- 
fitare and her father's. 

Towards noon his plans were complete, and 
summoning Ga to his presence, he 


- 
me I am going to town earlier than I thought. 
If you want @ companion send to Mrs, Con- 
yers. She will be glad to come, ({ shall let the 
fellows know of the change in my plane). 

“I prefer solitade,” said Ga e, in a 
voice that fairly startled him with its intense 
frigidity. ‘'Oae's own society is sometimes 
pleasantest, Have you anything elee to say ? 

“ Nothing, only this; yoa know my wished, 
Take care that you obey them!’’ menacingly. 

“Ts is only bullies who threaten!” she 
answered, in the same oold, level tones, and 
closed the interview. 

Later in the duy Maundrell had his belong- 
inge packed. Ostensibly he was going to 
London, bat in reality he intended going no 
farther than a neighbouring village. 

Sach hate against Smith for his iofluence 
over Gabrielle was in his heart, such increas- 
ing dislike of her, that he felt he would stop at 
nothing to hart either. 

She snould know what manner of man she 
had so long deified, and he should suffer all the 
tortares arising from her hate and disdain. 

And with this amiable resolve Mauadrell 
left the Hall the following morning. At the 
very last moment Gabrielle had said, — 

‘You remember what I said to you last 
night? Iam going to spend the day with my 
father.” 

‘* You muat please yourself, bat don’é quar- 
rel with the results of your disobedience ! " 

She looked at him unfliachingly. 

“Tam your wife, and Heaven knows in all 
things right I have endeavcured to do your 
will. Bat there are limits even to a wife's 
ovedience and submission. Hesven would 
surely not pardon such a sin ag ingratitude 
towards such a father as mize! At least I owe 
him some love, and duty, too.” 

Manundrell shrugged his shoalders. 


Go your own headstrong way and rue 
it!" 

Bat Gabrielle, knowing his violeat temper, 
regarded his words asso many idle threats, 


aad when he had gone dressed herself care- 

taliy and went to Great George-street. 

“ — father met her with outstretched 
ande, 

“My dear, this is better than I bargained 
for. I hardly thought Maundrell would allow 
you to come to-day ?”’ 

“tam here without his consent. Don't you 
know, dear, you are first in my love always?" 

‘‘Gabrielle!"" he said, reproachfally, 
although his heart beat fast with triampb, 
‘he is your husband!" 

Sach despair! such utter anguish in the 
eyes lifted to his! 

He shrank back. 

“My dearest child, are you not happy ? 
Tell me all! You may safely confide in me,” 

“Happy!” oh! the anguish in her voice | 
“Father, father, let me stay with you for 
ever. My life is a burden to me! He hates 
me! and I—oh Heaven! I loathe him—my 
husband 1" 

He ha, his breath. This was worse than 
anything he had imagined ; but Gabrielle was 
bejond all power of reticence now, 

*‘ He hates me, and he would hold us apart! 
Ob! father, keep me with you. I shall go mad 
if I return to him!” 

Aad he fell on his knees before her. 

“Forgive me, Gabrielle! Oh! my child, 
forgive me! I meant to make you great and 
happy, and I have wrought you only misery. 
I, who loved you before riches, and honour, 
aud Heaven——” 

.' Oh, hush, my darling! hush! Do not so 
distress and condemn yourself.” 

“T must, for I alone am to blame,” and 
crouching at her feet he hid his face in the 
folds of her gown. ‘‘I have given you grief 
for your daily meat and drink. I have crushed 


every sweet i i 
hea, Bis and natural feeling in your 





‘No, no! always the best and dearest of 
parents. You have nothing with which to 
reproach yourself, Oa! do not koeel there! 
Lay your head upon my breast until this 

aroxysm is past, and then, for jast this one 

lay, let us be happy.” 

‘ Tell me one thing,” he pleaded. ‘* Was 
there any other you preferred to Maundrell ?” 

He was looking at her then, and he saw her 


fair face crimson, her lashes drcog until they | 


veiled the softness of her eyes. 
“You must not ask me that,” she said, 


and her hand rested with infinite tenderness | 


upon his head. 

Sighing heavily, be rose. 

“I wish I had died before I worked you 
sach misery!" he said. 

She bent and kiesed him. 

‘My father, hush! What would life be to 
me without you?" and now, in a lighter tone, 
“Let us remember only that to-day is my 
birthday, and be happy ia it,"’ 

“T have something to show you, Gabrielle— 
& little gift I hoped you woald approve. I 
intended sending it, but I am glad now I did 
not. I would prefer to see your delight, and 
know that I had exercised taste and jadg- 
ment in my selection. He cannot object to 
> It is worthy even your high position, my 

ear.” 


With that he dived into the recesses of his i 


desk, and from a shabby casket took out a 
glittering mnecklace—old-fashioned, but of 
greatest value; every stone gleamed and 
burned with such brilliancy that one’s eyes 
almost ached looking upon it. 

‘‘ There are few such stones,"’ Smith saya, 
triampbantly. ‘‘ These diamonds are of the 
fiest water, and the rabies are like specks of 
fire. Pat it on, child, and let me see you.”’ 

“T must thank you first, father. Why, 
you must have epent a fortune over it! It is 
much, much too bandsome for me; bat I shall 
wear it often for your sake.”’ 

As she clasped the necklace about her white 
throat be watched her with undisguised love 
and admiration, thinking how well they became 
her. 

‘ They look incongruous,” she said, smiling, 
‘‘on this plain stuff frock; bat you shall see 
them on when I am bravely dressed, and I 
expect you to praise my appearance, because 
= know, dear, ‘fine feathers make fine 
birds.’ ” 

All through that afternoon she was 80 
cheerfal and seemed so happy that many of 
her father’s doubts and fears were allayed. 

What happy hours they spent together! 
How altogether unconscious they were of 
coming ill ! 

Ana yet, from that day they would never be 
quite the same to each other. The relationship 
in which they stood would be changed, and 
Gabrielle woald be the protector, not the pro- 
tected. 

They were sitting together that evening, 
Gabrielle on a low stool at her father's feet, 
when the hall door was flung open violently, 
and swift steps came towards the room where 
they sat. 

Fall of vague apprehension the girl started 
to her feet and casi a frightened louk towards 
the door ! — hands pushed aside the heavy 
curtains, and in ® moment Maundrell was 
before them, flashed and scowling. 

** Frederick!’ gaeped his wife, ‘‘I thought 
you were in town!"’ 

‘Of course you did, and taking advantage 
of my absence came to this cursed place! 
Get your hat and wraps and come with me; 
and remember from to-day you are not to 
cross this threshold—that you hold no com- 
munication with your father |" 

“In all things else I will obey you,” she 
aniwered, trembling, ‘but never in this!” 

‘Have you no regard, madam, for the 
honour of my name? Do you think it seemly 
to consort with such a fellow as that?” 
pointing @ scornfal finger at Smith. ‘“ Why, 
there is not one in the town who does not exe- 
crate him!” 

hush!" shrieked 


“ Hash! the usurer, 


mine—it would break her heart and mine— 
my Gabrielle, my little daughter!” 
**He can tell me notbiog, dearest father, 
falls could change my love, J trust you too 
ully!”* 
‘Hal ha!" langhed Maundrell, mockingly. 
‘‘you will sing a different tane soon, Aik 
, the good people of Baokley what he is; ueucer, 
rogue, the oppressor of widows and children, 
| the gricder down of poor men! There is not » 
laxury you ever knew; not a stone of those 
blazing about your neck that has not been 
wrung from som poor wretch’s breaking 
heart! He is knowa far and wide as——"’ 

‘No, nol” Smith screamed, with a cry like 
that of a beast at bay. N» more—do nos tell 
her that ! I cannot bear it, I cannot bear it!”’ 

‘* Far and wide, as J was saying,” continued 
Maundrell, coolly, ‘' he is known as ‘ [niqaity’ 
Smith, because of his many virtues.”’ 

He turned and looked at his wife Thera 
she stood, white as a ghost, with her arms 
fallen by her sides, her small nands fiercely 
clenched, her beautiful eyes dilated and fall of 
horror too great for words. 
| And confronting her was her father, with 
_ drooping head, looking suddenly old and 

feeble, afraid to. speak, afraid to lift his eyes 
| tq hers, and shivering as with cold. 
Sarely Maundrell might have felt some 
, Pity for them, some remorse for this deed of 
his. 
|  *Is—this—true?"’ the unhappy girl asked at 
last in a hoarse, uncertain voice. ‘Tell me— 
futher—‘he father I have loved and wor- 
| shipped. Hide nothing from me—now." 
| . He staggered forward, and for the second 
time that day fell at her feet, moaning out — 

“* Tt was for your sake, for your sake! Oh! for 
the love of Heaven, do not hate me!” 

With one hand pressed to her brow, and her 
fair face uplifted in a passion of agony and 
despair, she cried aloud,— 

‘Oh! thia is too hard for me, too hard! 
Father—I loved you as the good love Heaven ! 
All my hopes, all my pride were centred in 
you; and now—now! On, it is worse than 
death to know you as you sare—hated, de- 
spised, condemned of all. I wish I had died 
before I learned the awfal trath.'’ 

** Gabrielle! wil! you tarn aguinst me, too? 
I am an old man, & poor old man, and I have 
laboured for you, spent my years io making 
you happy.” a eee 

And suddenly, as hia voica died wailingly 
out, the mercifal tears c1me to her; and with 
those tears such a flood of love and pity that 
she knelt beside him, laying her cheek to his, 
spoke his name softly, coupled with an endear- 
ing word. He had sioned—yes, but it was for 
her! He was hated and deepised—for her sake. 

“*My dear, my dear!’ she sobbed, ‘the 
blow was sudden and cruel, the shock severe ; 
bat now I am myself again, and I see how 
wicked I should bs to utter one reproach 
against you. Father, I will love you more 
and more as the time wears by. You have 
no one bat me—and it shall be my daty, my 
happy duty, to minister to you." 

** Your duty ia to me, madam !"’ said Maan- 
drell, passionately, ‘‘and waen you haveended 
these heroics, you will perhaps oblige me by 
accompanying me home!” 

Still kneeling, still with her arms about 
her father's neck, she tarned her white face and 
steady eyes upon her husband. 

‘*My place is here,” she said, quietly. “ He 
needs me, and you do not! He loves me, you 
loathe me! I shall never retarn to the Hull! ”’ 

** Take care what you ssy and do. You may 
live to repent words and actions alike; and 
although I could compel you to retarn to me 
I shall not doso. Bat if to-night you refase 
to comply with my wishes you will under- 
stand from henceforth you are no wife of 
mine; and should you attempt to enter the 
Hall at any fature time you will find the 
doors closed against you !"’ 

‘Must you go with him, Gabrielle?’ said 
Smith. “Oh, child, it is best so. Think of 
what she world will say if you sepsrate.” 


| “ never tell her; it would break her heart and 
’ 
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*‘Teare less than nothing for the world’s 
opinion. I have snffered teo long, borne too 
much at his hands, to dream for a moment of 
returning to bim. Bot for him I should 
always have kept faith in you, and this bitter 
hour of humiliation would not have fallen 
upon ue. Frederick, I have been a loyal wife 
to you, I have tried to pleage you in all things, 
but my patience and endurance:are at an end, 
We are best apart!" 

“As you will; bat I ‘shall give my version 
of our story to the public !”’ 

Smith started to his feet, 

“Tf you dare to say one word against my 
child you shall rue it until the day of your 
death. You seem to forget that you are wholly 
dependent on me for those luxuries you can- 
not exist withont. Breathe one word that 
may injure my child, and I withdraw ail sup- 
plies at once. Knuowing this there is small fear 
that you willharm her in any way. And row 
go! With all my soul I regret the day I gave 
her innocens, young lifeinto your hands, and 
curse the med ambition that prompted me to 
forget your follies and vices. I think, my 
lord, there is not much to choose between 
*Tniquity Smith * and the aristocratic roud ! ”’ 

‘* Have you done?" in a white heat of fury. 
“ You have tied me hand and foot; but I will 
be even with you yet. And you, madam, 
meke the most of your hourof triamph ; mine 
iscoming. I wich you joy of your bargain!" 

And with those words he went out, nor did 
Gabrielle ever look on his living face again. 
And when the door had closs@ npon him she 
turned to her father. 

“Dear! we must help and comfort each 
other!’ she said; and from that time there 
was something almost maternal in her manner 
towards im. 

Bat he was a broken man, The knowledge 
that hie evil. doing was no longer a secret from 
her bad aged and changed him, and he took 
smail interest in anything aroand. 

Buckley was excited to a great pitch of curi- 
osity concerning Gabrielle and my lord, bat 
the truth was never known to the gossips; 
and ae the poor girl was as great a favoatite 
as her father was the reverse, Maundreli bore 
the brant of their displeasare—wae judged 
guilty by them. 

. i. o * * 

The slow months wore by; and~ acting 
upon Gabrielle’s earnest entreatics, Smith 
made restitution wherever restitution was 
possible, leaving himself a comparatively poor 
man. 

Sach terrible revelations came to Gabrielle 
as she searched his books for him, and wrote 
his letters; but she never shrank from him 
now—only clang the closer beoause he had 
falien from honour for her sake. 

She never knew the truth about her mother, 
or how love of gold had always been her ruling 
passion. And when, withdiminished means, bat 
lighter heart, ehe moved into a small cottage 
on the outskirts of the town, he declared‘ him- 
self quite satisfied ; ‘never so happy as now, 
dear ohild;'’ bat it was palpable to all that 
he wasgrowingohildish, and would not be long 
with Gabriclle. 

The hunting season came, and she heard 
that her husband was firet and foremosy in 
the field. 

Later on one cams to her, begging she would 

to the Hall. 

‘My lord had had « terrible fall, and wa: 
sinking fast,” 

She dressed hastily and hurried to the 
house she had once called home, bat only to 
find Frederick had been dead nearly twenty 
minutes. Hie least words were,— 

“Tell my poor wife I am sorry for the 
wrong I did her. She was always good, and 
I alone am to blame for our rapture.” 

Those words went far to make Gabrielle's 
future position in Buckley a happy arid 
honoured one. 

. * * * * 

Two years came and went, bringing many 
changes with them. Frances Castlemaine 
had married Frederick's cousin and succeseor, 


who, being a strong-willed man, controlled her 
‘caprices firmly and wisely. 

Estelle was the wife of a foreign ambassa- 
‘dor, and moved in a brilliant circle. 

Ooly Barry remained to comfort Mrs. 
Castlemaine’s declining years. Ard Gabrielle 
lived alone, her father being dead. 

On a summer's evening as she sat in her 
tiny garden, she heard a voice that said un- 
certainly, ‘Gabrielle ! ” and lifting her eyes, 
saw & tall and stalwart figure. 

“ Gabrielle!" said Barry, coming nearer, 
*“ sarely I may speak now? Darling, I have 
loved yen re and faithfally. Will not you bid 
me ho ‘ 

She stretched out her hands to him. ‘My 
dear, my dear! You may do more fran 
hope !” 

Safe in his arms now! Safe in his love for 
ever, there was nothing left to desire or pray 
for. And as they olung together the fulness 
of ‘happiness fall upon them, never to bo 
marred ‘by doubt, or fear, or coldness. | 

* 


Two hours later he led her to his mother. 

‘*‘ Mother, I have brought you a precious 
gift!’’ he said; and she, reading ull in a 
glance, threw her arms about Gabrielle. 

‘* My dear, Ewished it! You will be to me 
a3 Nora was.” 

‘* Heaven helping me TI will, mother!” and 
she kissed the worn cheek tenderly. ' 


[THE END.] 








FACETIA. 


Tracner: ‘‘Give me the future of jit.” 
Tailor’s son: ‘ Dan,” ‘ 

Mr Gostvus Pew: ‘' Will you remember me 
when Lam far away ?” Migs Sally Day : ‘‘ How 
far away are you going?" 

Turprountovus Lover : ‘Be mine, Amanda, and 
you will be treated like an angel. Maiden: 
‘Yes ; Lauppose so. Nothing to eat, and less 
to wear. No, I thank you.” 

Paysroran, (topationt): “ Your oase is & very 
serions one, and I think ® consultation had 
better be held.” Patient, (too ill to care about 
anything) :‘‘ Very well, doctor; bave as many 
} acsom plices ag you like,” 

A Lavy Passencne, (thrusting her head out 
of the window of a railway car, calls out in 
an exoited manner): ** Here, guard, ia smoking 
allowed in this compartment?” The guard: 
‘‘If the gentleman iaside doesn’t object, 
madame my sake to her heart's content.” 

Wire: ‘ Ate you ing Ont shooting, 
John?” Hasband: ‘Yes, dear.” “ What 
do you expect to shoot!” ‘ Partridges,” 
“Tf I could handle a gun I know what I wonld 
shoot.” ‘ What?” ‘ T’d shoot this summer 
hat of mine and get a new one for the 
autumn.” 

Buvsnep wHEN HE spoke To AN OFrFIcER.— 
An Lrish corporal, who now and then indulged 
in » noggin of right poteén, was thus accosted 
by his captain while standing at ease: * Pat, 
what makesyyour nose sored?” ‘Plage, yer 
honour,” said Pat, * 1 adwaye blush when I 
epakes to an officer,” , 

Rosson: ‘‘ Where are’'you bound?" Rem- 
sen: “Op to ask my pretty cousin to 
\matry me.’’ Robson: ‘ Well, good lack 
-to you.’ Remsen: ‘ Thanks, dear boy.” 
~Rotson, (an hour later): “ Well, did your 
pretty cousinsay yes?’ Remsen: ‘No; the 
homely thing refuted me,’ 

Tue daughter of the rector of a parish in 
East London-over-the-border taught the choir 
boys anew tune at'a Monday evening's rehear- 
sal, to be gang on the following Sanday. San- 

thorwing came. “ Well, Johnny,” said 
Mies X., ‘*'l Hope you haven't forgetten the 
new tune, for we depend much on you.’ “* Naw, 
mum, not a bit, I've been a-skeering the crows 
with it all the week.” 





** A yvounc man aboutte be married asks for 
the prayers of the congregation,” was the apn. 
nouncement made ats preyer-mesting lately, 

‘Facts are’ very stibborn thidgy,” said 5 
husband. to his wife. ‘Are they?” ghe 
answered, “ Then“what a fact‘you must be,” 

Quenist: ‘‘How dd you pronoancs bron. 
chitis, doctor ?’’ Dodtor: *' I. pronouncs it a 
very troublesome and dangerous disorder.” 

Visrror, (to. young widow): “ What. a lovel 
bloom. your boy has on his cheeks. Where aid 
you get it,” Freddy: ‘I found it an mamma's 
drasscing case.” 

“*Bucorn,” said. Bridget,. a3 she opened a 
battle of champsgae for the first time, “ the 
blame feol thas filled this quart botthle must 
’a’ put two quarts in instid ‘av wan |” 

** Aren't you ashamed to be seen fighting 
with that brutal Jerkins boy on the street?” 
asked Johnnie's irate mamma. “ Ashamed?” 
repeated Johanie, in surprice, “No, why 
should I ba? I licked him,” 

Two a m.—Polics officer, (to man in chemist's 
doorway): ‘* Here, what are you doing in this 
doorway ? Youmust moveon.” Nightcustomer: 
“Shit I was only waiting for you. Iam going 
to rouse up the nightdrag shopman, and I want 
protection.” 

“‘Lirtie Trmoray Tarrytona, put your 
father's slippers by the fire and make them 
nice and warm, Aren't you wifling to do that 
much?” “I suppose [ oughtto bs,.ma; they 
make things nice and warm for me some. 
times.” 

““Yus, Flossie,” said her mother, ‘poor 
Willie Ws files never saw hia father. He died 
before Wiltie was born.” This seemed to affect 
Flossie very much. ‘' Well, mamma,” she 
said, drawinga long breath. “ I’m glad you 
didn’t die before I wis born.” 

Miss Warre, (who has. been @ wadl. flower all 
the evening): ‘A waltz?” “ Me, Henderson, 
you are too kind.”’ Me, Henderson, (aos of 
the occsasion): ‘* Not at.all, Miss Waite. You 
koow the performance of one's daty is some- 
times sweeter than actual pleasure.” 

‘“Bout, my dear,” argued Mr.. Rednose, 
“even the moon gets fall sometimes,” 
‘ Prae,” retorted Mra: R., ‘‘ but whem the moon 
gets fall i¢ has: the decehoy to stay out all 
nightand not come roistering home in that 
condition the way you do.” 

Nernew: ‘There, aunt, that isthe residence 
of one of our richest-citizens. Handsome place, 
isn’t it?" Anant: ‘ Yes; Dat how vain are 
the efforts of the camel to pass throngh the 
needis's eye. The house is fine, ‘tie true; but 
who knows but it is buils upom sand?” 
Nephew : “It is—he’s in the sagar business.” 

Antist: “ First-rate. I've-got an order from 
the Cashier of the Wildcat Bank to paint his 

ait.” Candid Friend: “Sa heis going to 
get you to paint his pictnre ?~ He's a siy cuss. 
When. he skips the detectives wilt'fiasvs. photo- 
graphs made of the'portrait and then be will 
getaway. He will never beidentified.” — 

Tue French actor, Regnier, who died quite 
recently, never lost his presence ¢f thind. Oo 
one occasion, while acting on the stage, the 
actor with ‘whom he was to -have a dialogue, 
| instead of coming on the stage from the right, 
came from the left. Regnier had already 
said: ‘Ah; Alphonse, you come at last?’ 
| Without being the least disconcerted by talking 
‘to & Man who came fron bebtind, Regaicr con- 
tinued: ‘ I saw you coming in she mirror. 

One evening aman, tall and spare, sur- 
rounded by # cousetry atmosphere, cautiously 

the deck of a Wastington hotel and 
heaitatingly said he wanted a room. The clerk 
placed the register before him, and handed bim 
a pen. “ What's thas for 2" inquired the vould- 
be guest. “ Sign your name, please,’ was the 
reply. ‘lve a dady with me. It's wy 
mife—we've jast got married,’ was the faiter- 
| ing remark of the visitor. “‘ Then write both 
your names on the register,” was the aisee 
given. On inspection a moment later reveale 
the followmng entry: ‘‘ Miss Jennie and me. 
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SOCIETY. 


A trader Of fashion suggests an engage- 
ment ring for men, and would even advocate 
a law to compel them to wear one, 

Tus Shah is writing, or dictating, his im- 

essions of: hig recent tour through Europe, 
whieh are to appear, in the first instance, in 
the Figaro. 

Tue Qaeen will herself hold only the first 
of the March Drawing Rooms, at which Her 
Majesty is to receive the Diplomatic Corps, 
and the second is to be held by the Princess 
of Wales. 

Lone hanging sleeves do not appear to have 
“taken “* with English women. There was 
batone pair in the park on a late occasion. 
We fanoy that they have been found incon- 
venient. 

Many of our readers may not be aware that 
the style and title of the eldest son of the 
Dake of Connaught, who has jast reached 
his twelfth birthday, is the Hari of Sussex. 
There has been only one Daketdom of Sussex 
—namely, that conferred by George ILI. on 
bis fifth son, Augustus Frederick. 

THe custom introduced by the Empress 
Augusta Victoria of wearing her hair in two 
long plaits down her back @ /a Marguerite, in 
Faust, bas now Become the general mode among 
the ladies of the German. Cours. 

Ir Dante Ramourspeaks true, the Queen of 
the Belgians was placed in an absurd position 
by the late coud nm, for nearly every 
stitch of her Majesty’s underclothing was 
kept at the chateau, and it was all reduced to 
ashes, 

Lorp Narre of Magdala was always very 
partioalar about the pronunciation of his title. 
He would have the accent placed apon the pen- 
ultimate—Magdala—and on one memorable 
occasion corrected & very gréat personage 
indeed, who had uttered the word in the 
ordinary way with, the accent on the first 
syllable. 

One of the latest novelties in umbrellas is a 
cherry-stick. umbrella with pai cherries 
on the handle. The cherries are most natural 
in appearance. Some handles are arranged 
to contain a long, narrow smelling. bottle ; 
others, for travellers, a small candle which 
is protected by glass, and will burn two 
hours. 

PortTvavurss etiquette seems to be quite as 
strict ag the Spwnish variety. At a recent 
Drawing Room at Lisboa the Queen wore -a 
mantis which fell from her shoulders: and 
formed a longtrain. Naturally this required 
to be borne ; But to carry anything is menial, 
and her Majesty’s ladies-in-waiting could not 
stoop to that. So they merely “sustained” 
the garmené, thus sawing their dignity. To 
the ordinary mind there’ wili mot seem 
much difference between ‘‘‘sastaining” and 
* carrying,” 

Tae fashions in flowera change #4 rapi 
and consistently asin other fancies. A few 
years ago the sunflower was known only as. a 
medicine, or as a food for fowls—when it had 
ripened. Then Oscar Wilde walked through 
the country with one in his buttonhole, and it 
was cone asa caprice of the esthetes. Now 
it is used only in hoase decoration. The old- 
fashioned sweets pea haa been revived this 
season and become the darling of young ladies. 
Perhaps because of its rare mixture of colours, 
aud this is the carnival age of colour. 

Tae Pope's Golden Rose does not seam to 
have brought good fortune in secular affairs to 
is possessors, Theresa of Brazil lost her 
throne; Miss Caldwell has lost her prince ; 
Isabella of Spain isan ex-queen, losing her 
throne a few weeks after she secured the 
golden rose; the present Queen of Spain 
received the rose and lost her husband; 
the —— has the golden rose—but what 
elee? The rose is first mentioned in history, 


We believe, in the twelfth centary. 
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. until smooth and firm. 
aly }ing-paper, cover the bottom of a pan with 
them, and drop the paste on ia small tea- 





STATISTICS, 


A HuNDRED and twenty thousand fishermen 
are always afloat round the English coasts, 
gathering the harvests of the sea. 

Tue number of passengers carried during 
the past half-year by the London Tramways 
Company amounted to 30,009,390, as against 
28 219,329 in the corresponding half-year of 
1888, 


Tue world's crematories, according to 
Science, number thirty-nine, located as fol- 
lows :—In Italy, 23 America, 10; Hagland, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Deamark and 
Sweden, one each, Since 1876 over eleven 
hundred cremations have taken place in 
Italy. 

Tue capital of the Bank of England is 
£14 553 000. Notes in circulation Odstober 
24, 1888, £24,782,440. Notes unemployed, 

240,985,780. Gold and silver coin and buition 
(izoladiog all ita branches), £20,680 686. The 
total dividends for the yesr endixg August 31, 
1888, were at the rate of 10 percent. Price of 
the bank stock, November 1, 1888 £328. 





GEMS. 


Never employ yourself to discern the faults 
of others, bat be carefal to amend and prevent 
your own. 

Every day is a leat in life. When the day 
dawns it is a blank. There is inscribed thereon 
our thoughts, worda and aciions. 

A sustTman does justice to every man and 
everything; and then if he be also wise, he 
knows there is ® depth of mercy and com- 
passion due to the infirmities of man’s nature. 

Tr you are annoyed or vexed at people, just 
remember it is not the right time to speak. 
Close your mouth—shat your teeth together 
firmly, and it will save you many «& useless 
and unavailing regret, and many a bitter 
enemy. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Oatmeat Breap.—One half-pint of oatmeal, 
ope and one-half pints of flour, one-half tea- 
spoonfal of salt, three teaspoonfals of baking 
powder, three-fourths of a pint of milk; boil 
the oatmeal one hour in one and one-half pints 


of salted water, add the milk, and set aside to 


cook, then add the flour, salt and powder; 
mix smoothly, and bake in a well-greased tin 
about one hour; protect with paper about 
twenty minutes. 

To: make macaroons, pound a pint of 
blanched almonds to a smooth paste, mix in a 
pound. and a half of powdered sugar and the 
beaten whites of seven eggs. Mix all together 
Butter sheets of writ- 


spoonfuls. If is shouid be too thin, add 
more sugar. If too stiff, more white of the 


‘egg. Bake twenty minutes in a moderate 


oven. 

Yorrenrme Puppinc.—Make a thin batter, 
a8 for frying, with a pint of. milk and some 
flour; seazon with salt, pepper, and a little 
nutmeg grated fine. The batter sliould be 
perfectly smooth. Beat up the yolks of four 
eggs and the whites of two, and strain them 
into the batter. Beat it well with a fork for 
some minutes, then pour the mixture to the 
thickness of an inch, into & tin buttered freely. 
and put it into the oven. When the pudding 
is set lay it in the tin, slanting in frontof the 
fire under the beef which is roasting,and when 
the top is well hrowned take the pudding out 
of the tin, and expose the underside of it to 
the action of the fire. When done cut it up 
in diamond shaped pieces, and garnish the 
joint with them. : 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





To make an egg stand on end without break- 
ing the shell, place # small looking-glass level 
on the table, face upwards; take a fresh egg, 
shake it violently so that the white and yolk 
mix, then place it upon the point and it will 
stand in equilibriam. 

Tax choral singing in Russian churches is 
beyond description. No voices are known like 
the phenomenal voices of some of these Russian 
peasants. Truly they are “ organs,” and the 
effect produced by the choir in great vaulted 
churches-is thrilling. 

A Frexcuman has invented an ink that is 
warranted to fade off paper in 2 week, without 
leavingany tracs, Had this ink been earlier 
discovered and brought into general use, what 
a safeguard it would have proved forthe public 
against the airing in print of letters that ought 
never to have been written, much less become 
public preporty ! 

Tue Chinese are to this’day singularly 
affected in their oivilities, and their reverences 
and posturea are calculated with the utmost 
nicety. Nothing can be more extravagant 
than their complimentary speeches. If two 
friends meet after a long separation, they both 
fall on their knees and touch the earth with 
their forcheads three or four times befere ex- 
changing a word. 

** Do you know how to ebarpen a carving- 
knife?” The question was asked by ao big 
butcher in Falson Market. ‘' Very faw psople 
do," said he. “The carver oughs to be held 
at an angle of twenty to twenty-five dagress on 
the steel. When the other side of the blade is 
turned you must be carefal to preserve the 
same angle, Then draw the steel from heel to 
point against the edge, using only @ slight 
pressure.” 

To calla stupid person a goose is a great 
injustice to the goove, for they have been known 
to show themeelves very sensible, to wit: ‘ One 
goose that warn't a bit of a goose,” as the say- 
ing goes. This smart goose was quitea pet of 
the writer and was very fond feeding on 
soaked bread. However, it did not diedain a 
dry crust, which it would pick up and oarry to 
a water trough and thoroughly before 
attempting to eat it 

In olden days red was considered very potent 
in warding off the evil eye. In a time of 
trouble, when the evil eye was especially 
triumphant, all the red tape ia @ certain 
county of England was bought up to ward off 
ita baleful influence. The remaina of this 
superstition still prevail, for many people 
believe that a red string around the neck is an 
excellent remedy for asthma, meaeies and 
mumps. 

Hasrtvan tobacco users and whieky drinkers 
have been cured by the following plan: Thoze 
who emeke:their fires cigarette, sny mt seven 
o'clock it the morning, begin by putting it off 
jut ten minutes past the hoar for a few days, 
then make it fifteen or twenty minutes, and so 
on until it will be noon and then night before 
the first one is smoked. it it isslow, itis cer- 
tainly a sure way of tapering off, if faithfally 
followed. : 

A xoven enterprise in New York is an estab- 
lishthant which makes a business of cleaning 
windows, The cleaners all wear uniforms, 
which consist of a blue suit anda pewk cap, 
with a shield, on which is the company aname. 
Tey ail carry ladders which are painted red 
and white, At the top, where the ladder 
tapers to a point, there is a square block of 
rubber, 80 that when the ladder is placed 
against a window, on account of the size of 
the biock and the elasticity of the rabber, the 
pressure is not great enough to break vhe glass, 
the robber also preventing tte ladder from 
scratching the pane. The company charges 
according tothe size of the window ; for waeh- 
ing an ordinary sized win@ow it charges about 
four shillings a month. Each employé cleans 
from 100 to 150 a day. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Groror.—We do not knw of any such porson. 

Eriquetrte.—Merely bow when conducted to your 
seat after a dance. 

Raymowp.—You conld not become a naval cadet with 
defective vision, as teats are given for eyesight. 

One rmx Doust.—White is generally worn for confirma- 
tion. 

Dotiy.—We cannot possibly tell. You had better ask 
a dealer in prints and pictures. 

Sxowprop.—We are not aequainted with the duties 
of either situation. You should ask some friend who 
has been in service. 

Love-sick Anniz.—We cannot understand how you 
oan possibly be in love with a gentleman with whom you 
are not even on speaking terms. 

EveLrn.—The — derived their name from 
their d to convey to Jerusalem 
the heart of mobert PDheoe beched in a case of gold. 

Farra anp Hoprr.—As you do not favour us with your 
—w we are unable to tell you the nearest registry 
office 





Geparscrn —Stenel cakes are cakes eaten {n mid- 
Lent to commemorate the banquet given by J .xeph to 
his brethren. 

Icnoramvus.—l. Apply to someone in the gilding 
trade, 2. A gardener is the best person to put the ques- 
“a4 


R—The books are aad no Angee de They 
interesting as eaeae the printing <2 the last 
notbing more. 

Perer deen ~Aihees is a Patent Museum at South 

Kensington, not far from the District Railway Station. 
Any one in the neighbourhood will dir: ct yuu to it. 

A Novice —1. In taking alady in to dinver, you should 
always offer her your righ’ arm. In getting over a sttle 
the gentleman would be of more nse on the other aide. 
2. Reland signifies pad for the law. 

LYTIE. a water-nymph in love with 

aaulio ye not aes adams she was chenzed 

Dory a sunflower, which turns to the sun on its da'ly 
course. 

Dorovan.—There is no written or printed lore extant 

the Druids. Their doctrines and history were 
never reduced to writing, and their priesthood no longer 


4. B, B--on meet have a curious idea of the time at 


G. 8.—Such ‘a proceeding would be very uncourteous. 


ATHaLiz.—You must take out a County Court sum- 
mons. Tnereis no other way. 


jes 4 Mortimer.—We have no information on the sub- 
4 D—You must apply to a solicitor. We cannot - 
possibly give an opinion. 
Cargy.—The date is a little difficult to make out. If 
we read it rightly, itis the 2let of Uctuber, 1857. Lf so, 
it was on Wednesday, 


Awna.—You hac better have your gloves Properly | 
You will save yourself a great deal of trouble, 
and the expense is trifling. 


Tosca.—The articles are your own, and you can dis- 
pose of them as you please. It aaight’ be an well to have 
them valued before attempting to sell them. 


Cuatae.—You appear t» be in a very difficult and un- 
t tion, There is aun old Act of Parliament, 
er IL), by which marriages with lunatics were 


=a g or nme the mad fos Ae it my 
will not > tay ad the person bitten from ha’ 

_ if the danger +xtsts. [tis alwaya best ~ Pn te 

at once if there be any suspicion of such a 


pen Fath The young man appears to have behaved very 

well in the matter. Instead of beipg angry with him for 

you exactly whut bis position is, yuu ovght to be 

very glad that he bas been so explicit. A man as honest 

and senstble as that ts worth waiting alittle while for. 
2. Elizabeth, from the Hebrew, means the cath of God. 


Litty Renton.—There would be no impropri.ty in 
you acceptu g the arm of a gentleman offering to help 
you over a crowded snd difficult crossing. It would be 
the simplest and must natural thing to do, unless he 
chose to take yuu by the elbuw and pilot you over in the 
fashion of a policeman. 


IN THE GLOAMIAG, 


Iv the evening of our days, 
When the first far stars above 
Glimmer dimmer bh the haze 
Tban the dewy eyes of love, 
Shall we mournfully revert 
To the vanished morps and aoe 
Of our youth, with hearts that hurt,— 
In the evening of our Gayot 


= Goes ont eh ee ee. 
are thrilled aa now, 
Bow hd pe or qulder qponnt 
Shall my kiss upon your brow 
Falter from its high estate ? 
And, in all f on 


| was born in 1841. Whena boy 


X. X.—He has a right to su 


and in the Coun‘ 
Court distsict in which he lives, 7 


ou have to 


Bessig Hay.—You cannot compel your mistress to 
give you a character if she does not choose to du so, if 
em fault must He with yourself in 

way. 


Curious 7 M. Stanley is Welsh by bith. He 

~ 4 was adopted a ete the Mr, 
Stanley whose name he assumed. Ais mission in search 
of Livingstone, the great african traveller, the geucral 
reader is familfar with, as weil as with his ecg: ditiun to 
' relieve Emin Pasha. 


Dick's Per.—You need not despair yet. There hag 
not been time for a reply to your letter to reach En 
The voyage out takes over 4 month, consequently it must 
be at least two before you can hear, unless your lover 
sent a letter by a homeward-bound thtp Son t things 
are done frequently. You should allow at least nine 
weeks to sociegee buleud poutuaiaennsiedand 


Carrie.—No girl with any respect for herself or the 
man she is engaged to would encourage the attentions 
of another man; and no true gentleman would press his 
society upon any 1 whom he kuew to be engaged to 

another. Her anced husband should know how to 
deal with him if his conduct is disagreeable to the lady. 
it = approves of it, she is hardiy~worth troubling 
8 


tchmaker cannot be compelled 
to take the watch ay You admit having ordered 


Bramwett —l1. Cee aan ne dae, bo tou, 
but you must have a natural aptitude for the art, «nd » 
capability for mimicry as you can succeed, 
2. [t is not necessary to employ a solicitor or to advertise 
in the newspapers if you to 
less you have a connection 
make the fact known. Unless you have or 
np ten maida aon wn 


it necessary to resort 
but the best appetite is that which comes natural’ 
is appeased by plain fare. 


i ee 


sattor’s ou imagine it can be devoted to 
wollen Meg h of use or interest we 
shall be te do our best to reply to. 


Barpara.—i. You write a very nice hand, indeed 
2. The note is well expressed. Judgtog trom it, and 


Bhall we sit and wait,— 
In the of our days? 


Nay, my wife—my life !—the gloom 
Shall enfold us velvet wise, 


Rosaset.—If your daughter is wise, she will have Gently, gently as the dew 


_ 


uf 
4 
ve 
ay 


ad 
TT 


nothing more to do with people who have treated her 
plenty of nice young men in the 


and she is young 
enough to wait for a good one. . 


me .. ¥F.—For Am regarding Paraguay you bai 
oaheeey < pay ee 7 and 8, Great Winchester 
Street, B.C. It is impossible for anyone not acquainted 
Sr eawe give you the information you ask 


Amy Rrrra.—l. It looks very rude and vulgar for 
ladies to walk aloog the areata arm in arm in the fashion 
yyou describe. Giris cannot be too careful in avoiding 
anything that seems at all fast. 2 You write a very 
neat hand. 


ArgtTour WerTHERAL..—l1. eo Say of Eugene Aram 
np wb nt —- we believe. 
2. The man cannot ma’ thout proper proof 
that apy —y + gy 8. 3. The. sth of Marcas oot. was 
on Saturday. 


Baetra.—There is not the slightest 


in any affi'ction over the death of 
have not knovn. 


Toworant Onz.—1l. Weddings celebrated a Some 
office are as legal and as binding as those taking place in 
ebhurch, and you have heen grossly imposed a ty by 
those who have told you that such ceremonies only stand 
good for a certain time. 2. Arthur signifies a strong 
man ; Lydia,a descendant of Lud. 


Poor Winow.—There is an excellent asylum for idiots 
at Earlewood. You had better write to the authorities 
there, and you will be told how to proceed. Most likely 
the clergyman of your parish, or some of his lay work«rs, 
mf be able to help you to ,es the mecessary informa- 

on. 


C. C. C.—1. It would be better for you to ask a law- 
yer's opinion. We never attempt to give legal advice. 
2. The finding of a four-leaved shamrock is popularly 
supposed in Ireland to be very lucky. 38. You cannot be 

too careful how you act. The gentleman may be all you 
think him, but a man whosbrisks from being introduced 
to your family, and does not take you to his own home, 
is be . Love affairs should never ban 
clan . [tis very romantic, no doubt; but if 
Jet it lead you inte decetwng your pire t<, ‘you 
a#are to repent i: by -snd-by. 


be 





Ming'es with the darkening maze, 
I shall fall asleep with you,— 
In the evening of our days. 


Xema —1. Declined with thanks. 2. Margar: t, from the 
means & 8 A bow is quite sufficiknt on 
a first introduction 4 a do not know the lady’s a 


mend, 


TERMAGANT.—1. We cannot quite make out the name, 
buat if you tasted the dish only on the continent, it is 
probably something peculiar to the place when you met 
with it. 2. You should take counsel with your dress- 
maker. No stranger can possibly advise pen on Guth 
subject. 3. A pretty pencil-case would be a nice 
present, 

Frep’s Dartinc —1. Nothing will remove the marks 
of amall-pox. They will grow fainter as time passes 
away. 2. You cannot be compelled to take all the num- 
bers of the book unless you have signed aa agreement to 
do so at the beg’ . You cannet be too careful in 

making strangers ; = book hawkers 
often iuduce inexperienced persons to buy works which 
are useless to them, and quali of inferior quality. 


ZeRiina.—We cannot ve ae to discuss the actions 
and intentions of the School Board. No doubt its 
dealings with you have seemed very harsh, and so it has 
been to many other cases. Sometimes the officers of the 
Board have gone so far beyond its intentions and mean- 
ing that magistrates have refused to punish the parents 
brought before them for neglect of orders; but in such 
cases it would seem as if the officers exceeded their 
duty rather than that the Board was in fault. 


A Constant Reaper.—You are probably confounding 
two very different things. The Church army is a body 
which works something in the same manner as the 
Salvation Army, but which is in connection with the 
Church of England. It is of great use in approaching 
aclass of people that clergymen and their recognised 
workers find it very ¢ aut 1 get at; and their mode 
of p ul Booth and his 
Sieben Shiewene | —- do not sey Pgh 
noise and theatrical display of the Salvationists ; 
they talk to the ri and ignorant tn a homely way, aa 
do a great deal of good iu an unobtrusive »ni useful 
eusbicn. 
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